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FILING 
SYSTEMS 


For 1919 


IR EFORE you put in 
your order for next 

year’s filing system sup- 
plies, why not see if there 
isn’t some chance for im- 
proving the systems themselves ? 


You have important records to 
keep, covering expenses—output— 
sales, — your business success de- 
pends very largely on how closely you 
study these records. We have worked 
out the simplest card record forms for tab- 
ulating almost every kind of record needed by the modern business or 
professional man. Perhaps in examining these 


C%, Card Forms in Stock 


you will see just the way to keep certain information that you greatly 
need. Just one card form may prove of inestimable value to you. 
Indicate the card forms in this list OR ANY SPECIAL USES that you are 
interested in, and we shall be glad to send you SAMPLE CARDS FREE. 
















> . One or more of the following booklets will 

Card Ledger Forms Insurance Policy Records also prove immensely helpful in organizing 
2 sy oo your record files for 1910. Check the ones 
Case ppecged Syatem Physician’s Records you are most interested in and mail us the 


u z AD. list. 
Publishers’ Subscriptions 


Quotations given and 





Catalog Index Records 9760 Card Ledger Systems 


Church Census and Pew received 9149 Filing System Supplies 
, Rent Records Sales Follow-up Record 9515 Hand-book on Vertical 
Credit Man’s Records . Filing 

Stock or Inventory Record 9915 Record Filing Cabinets 
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Dentist’s Records Stock Ruled Cards [| - The pis Ways to 
Transfer Correspondence 
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Largest Makers and Makers of the Largest Line of Filing 


Equipment in the World 
Executive Offices: ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Complete Filing Equipment Stores 
Boston, 68 Franklin St. Pittsburg, 723 Liberty Ave. 


New York, 360 Broadway Buffalo, 213 Ellicott Square 
Philadelphia, 724 Chestnut St. Chicago, 140-142 Wabash Ave. 
Washington, 614 Twelfth St. St. Louis, 821 Locust St. 


Cleveland, 611 Superior Ave., N.E. San Francisco,712-16 Mission St. 
Los Angeles, 420% South Broadway 
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It has been de-_ they are guilty of a moral wrong. It does not 


Pinchot on Power and 


Other Monopolies cided that the 


coming investiga- 
tion of those branches of the Federal 
service which have charge of the public 
lands shall be an exhaustive’ one, and it 
is probable that the joint committee of 
Congress will be composed of twelve 
members. The investigation was de- 
manded by Secretary Ballinger, owing to 
the continued publication of elaborate 
criticisms of his action, as Land Commis- 
sioner or as Secretary of the Interior, 
concerning coal claims in Alaska and 
water power sites elsewhere. As Chief 
Forester Pinchot is regarded by many as 
his leading opponent, the Secretary in- 
sisted, in his letter of the 21st ult. to 
Senator Flint, that the investigation 
should include the Forestry Service, be- 
cause he had “reason to believe that the 
pernicious activity of certain of its 
officers” had been “the source of mspir- 
ation of these charges.” On the 27th ult. 
Mr. Pinchot made an address before a 
number of prominent publishers in New 
York, his subject being the conservation 
of natural resources. There was no other 
question before us so important, he said, 
or so difficult to straddle as “the great 
one between special interest and equal 
opportunity, between government by men 
for human welfare and government by 
money for profit, between the men who 
stand for the Roosevelt policies and the 
men who stand against them.” He then 
at some length pointed out why conserva- 
tion was a moral issue: 


“When a few men get possession of one of 
the necessaries of life, either thru ownership 
of a natural resource or thru unfair busi- 
ness methods, and use that control to extort 
undue profits, as in the recent cases of the 
Sugar Trust and the beef packers, they injure 
the average man without good reason, and 


matter whether the undue profit comes thru 
stifling competition by rebates or other crooked 
devices, thru corruption of public officials or 
thru seizing and monopolizing resources which 
belong to the people. The result is always 
the same—a toll levied on the cost of living 
thru special privilege.” 

Having shown how an unjust increase of 
the cost of living may cause the misery 
and degradation of the plain people, he 
asserted that “monopoly of the sources 
of production makes it impossible for 
vast numbers of men and women to earn 
a fair living.” The cost of special priv- 
ilege was heavy. It caused moral as well 
as physical degradation: 

“The people of the United States have been 

the complacent victims of a system of grab, 
often perpetrated by men who would have 
been surprised beyond measure to be accused 
of wrongdoing, and many of whom in their 
private lives were model citizens. But they 
have suffered from a curious moral perversion 
by which it becomes praiseworthy to do for a 
corporation things which they would refuse 
with the loftiest scorn to do for themselves. 
Fortunately for us all that delusion is pass- 
ing rapidly away.” 
Excessive profits from the control of 
natural resources monopolized by a few 
were not worth to the nation the tre- 
mendous price that has been paid. We 
had allowed the great corporations to 
occupy with their own men the strategic 
points in business, in social and in polit- 
ical life. The people should again take 
into their hands their full political power. 
There were many who believed and who 
always would believe in the divine right 
of money to rule. With such men argu- 
ment or compromise was useless or 
worse. The only thing to do was to fignt 
them and beat them. This had been done 
and it could be done again: 

“It is the honorable distinction of the Forest 
Service that it has been more constantly, 
more violently, and more bitterly attacked by . 
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the representatives of the special interests in 
recent years than any other Government bu- 
reau. These attacks have increased in vio- 
lence and bitterness just in proportion as the 
service has offered effective opposition to pre- 
datory wealth. The more successful we have 
been in preventing land grabbing and the ab- 
sorption of water power by the special inter- 
ests, the more ingenious, the more devious, 
and the more dangerous these attacks have be- 
come. 


The Service had had warrant of law for 
all it had done. Despite the most search- 
ing investigation and the bitterest attack, 


it had never been reproved by Congress. 


or a Congressional committee, and never 
been defeated as to any underlying legal 
principle by a court of last resort. “We 
hold it to be,” said he, “the first duty of 
a public officer to obey the law. But we 
hold it to be his second duty, and a close 
second, to do everything the law will let 
him do for the public good, and not 
merely what the law directs or compels 
him to do.” He showed why the demand 
for the exclusion from the national for- 
ests of all land not now bearing trees 
should not be granted, and how the foes 
of the Service had almost been success- 
ful in preventing it from telling the peo- 
ple thru the press what it was accom- 
plishing. In conclusion he said: 

“Since the forest service called public at- 
tention to the rapid absorption of the water 
power sites and the threatened growth of a 
great water power monopoly, the attacks 
upon it have increased with marked rapidity. 
I anticipate that they will continue to do so. 
Still greater opposition is promised in the near 
future. There is but one _ protection—an 
awakened and determined public opinion.” 

It is expected that the President will 
soon send to Congress a message on con- 
servation, recommending the enactment 
of accompanying bills which have been 
prepared by Secretary Ballinger. On 
the 31st ult. the Secretary withdrew 
from entry 93,000 acres of water power 
sites in Colorado, Arizona and Washing- 
ton, pending legislation concerning them. 





Justice Wesley O. 
Howard, of the 
Supreme Court of 
New York, was required last week to 
fix the compensation of three commis- 
sioners who had been appraising dam- 
ages caused to private property by the 
construction of the Ashokan reservoir, a 
part of the Catskill project for supply- 
ing water to New York City, a project 


A Judge’s Remarks 
About “Graft” 





the estimated cost of which is $161,000,- 
ooo. Having reduced by about one- 
third the customary allowance of $50 a 
day, he remarked that the condemnation 
of land for this undertaking was char- 
acterized by waste, disorder and confu- 
sion. There should have been one com- 
mission to do all the work, at a cost of 
about $90,000, but already there were 
129 commissioners, and their fees would 
exceed $1,000,000. He then spoke of 
“graft” as follows: 


“While commissions furnish avenues for the 
reckless waste of many dollars, there are other 
channels of leakage and waste fully as appall- 
ing. It is greatly to be regretted that no pub- 
lic enterprise can be projected and consum- 
mated without this appalling loss called graft. 
Graft is not necessarily an illegal expenditure of 
money, but it is that unnecessary, wasteful use 
which characterizes the construction of every 
public venture. At least 40 per cent. of all the 
money appropriated for public use is lost in 
graft. All things could be possible if this 
frightful leak could be stopped—roads, canals, 
libraries, asylums, and hospitals—all these 
could be built out of graft could it only be 
saved. 

“By what I say here I do not seek to charge 
any particular individual with responsibility, 
nor to direct public attention to any such 
source. Indeed, I do not believe that any par- 
ticular individual or class of individuals is re- 
sponsible. Graft is a product of our times and 
institutions. It is the people who are responsi- 
ble, for by prescription, they seem to have lost, 
or believe that they have lost, their title to in- 
tegrity. They expect graft, and even spoil 
and booty, to deplete their resources whenever 
any great undertaking is ventured by them, 
and they look with complacence and toleration 
and indifference at ravages upon their proper- 
ty. Graft is as much an element to be reck- 
oned with in computing the cost of a public 
structure as is cement or lumber. It has come 
to be a matter of course—this rake-off—a loss 
recognized by all who make estimates of cost 
in such cases. Figure out what a private cor- 
poration, like a railroad, can construct a pub- 
lic undertaking for, then add 40 per cent. for 
graft, and you have the cost of the enterprise. 
A public structure built honestly would be a 
freak. The age of patriotism has yielded to 
the age of commercialism. Uppermost in the 
human mind today is not the Stars and 
Stripes, but the dollar mark.” 


Recent investigation shows that many 
of the condemnation commissioners ap- 
pointed (by justices of the Supreme 
Court) were Tammany city employees 
when appointed or became city em- 
ployees afterward. It has also been 
shown that many persons on the city’s 
payroll have done little or nothing. 
Some have come to the public offices 
only to draw their pay. To one, who 
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was engaged in private business outside 
of the city, his check has been sent by 
mail——John W. Potter, of the Oneida 
County (N. Y.) Board of Supervisors, 
was sentenced last week to be impris- 
oned five years for defrauding the 
county by means of false bills for furni- 
ture. In . Youngstown, Ohio, ten 
persons, either county officers or con- 
tractors, who, having been indicted for 
defrauding the county, admitted their 
guilt, have been required to pay fines 
amounting to $14,000. They are also 
disfranchised. Steps have been taken 
toward the prosecution of the aldermen 
accused of robbing the city of Montreal. 
The report of Judge Cannon estimated 
that one-quarter of the city’s income 
during the last six years had been mis- 
appropriated or feloniously used by 
them. 








& 


Reports from Washington 
Trust Cases say that the President in- 

tends to recommend the 
enactment of a Federal incorporation 
law, not as an amendment of the Sher- 
man act, but as a separate statute. The 
proposition is that corporations or 
Trusts doing an interstate business shall 
have an opportunity to incorporate 
voluntarily under such a statute and to 
avail themselves of the wholesome pub- 
licity attending Federal supervision. 
This would protect harmless or bene- 
ficial combinations that are menaced by 
the Circuit Court’s recent interpretation 
of the Sherman Anti-Trust law in the 
Standard Oil case. The President, it is 
asserted, expects that the Supreme 
Court will sustain the Circuit Court’s 
decision. Attorney-General Wicker- 
sham filed, last week, the Government’s 
brief in the Tobacco Trust case, now 
pending in the Supreme Court on ap- 
peal from the decision of the Circuit 
Court in New York, which declared 
that a majority of the Trust’s subsidi- 
ary companies were parties to an unlaw- 
ful conspiracy and enjoined them from 
continuing in business. The brief, which 
is emphatic and severe in its denuncia- 
tion of the Trust’s methods, says that 
the Circuit Court’s. decision was not 
broad enough because it dismissed the 
complaint so far as it affected the for- 
eign companies connected with the 





Trust. “The very existence of some of 
the defendant companies,” it asserts, “is 
criminal,’ and they cannot rightfully 
complain when they are restrained from 
acting, since they are in a position 
where every act is a violation of the 
law. The Federal authorities in Chi- 
cago have begun an investigation con- 
cerning the companies engaged in the 
milk business there. The price of milk 
to consumers was recently raised from 
7 to 8 cents a quart. In New York, 
where the price was increased from 8 to 
9 cents, the investigation ordered by the 
Attorney-General is still in progress. 
The American Newspaper. Publish- 
ers’ Association laid before the United 
States District Attorney at New York, 
last week, evidence which, it is alleged, 
proves that the manufacturers of news 
print paper are maintaining a combina- 
tion in violation of the Sherman act. 
& 

Landing at Salina Cruz, 
Ex-president Zelaya 
proceeded to the Mexi- 
can capital. He had two valises contain- 
ing American gold and another full of 
paper currencey. It was reported that 
Mexico had become responsible for him 
and that he was virtually a prisoner in 
that country, but he asserted that he was 
perfectly free. It appears that in a cer- 
tain technical sense he is still President, 
as he was permitted by Congress to re- 
tain the title in order that he might en- 
joy the immunity or privileges attached 
to the office if the United States should 
demand his punishment. At Washing- 
ton it is said that he cannot escape, if 
prosecution is demanded, because prece- 
dents will secure his extradition. At 
Salina Cruz he published a statement. 
Vice Consul Caldera, he said, had sent 
false reports about him to Secretary 
Knox. Caldera had been in conspiracy 
with those who brought Groce and Can- 
non from Guatemala to promote the rev- 
olution and procure intervention by the 
United States. He believed that Secre- 
tary Knox’s purpose had been to compel 
him to resign. Later, in Mexico City, 
he denied that he had ordered the execu- 
tion of Groce and Cannon, but said it 
was true that he had refused to modify 
the court martial’s sentence. The two 
men, he added, were laying mines in the 
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river and were also acting as spies. The 
stories of torture were absurd.. He had 
the two men’s statements admitting guilt 
and offering to join his army if they 
should be released. He declared that 400 
Americans fought with the revolutionists 
at Rama, and that after the earlier battle 
at Colorado Junction the dead bodies of 
twenty United States marines - were 
found on the field. But there really were 
no marines in that battle, and among the 
fighters at Rama there were only six 
Americans. Another account of the ex- 
ecution of Groce and Cannon has been 
told to Rear Admiral Kimball by Captain 
Chaves, the officer who captured them. 
He says he turned them over to General 
Medina, who caused them to be flogged ; 
that Zelaya telegraphed that they should 
be shot without delay; that at the brief 
trial they were not allowed to have coun- 
sel; that he (Chaves) when ordered to 
have them shot, refused, on the ground 
that their sentence was illegal; that for 
this disobedience he was sent to prison, 
and that the men were shot by a squad 
under Captain Constantino. More trust- 
worthy reports show that his story was 
not accurate ; that the men were not tor- 
tured ; and that Zelaya ordered the shoot- 
ing against the protests of General To- 
ledo, General Medina and Minister Gen- 
eral Irias. Zelaya remarks that he fears 
the attitude of Secretary Knox is ending 
all of Secretary Root’s good work in 
Latin America. President Madriz 
proposed to General Estrada a peace con- 
ference. He suggested that the revolu- 
tionists should recognize his government 
and surrender their arms. Estrada re- 
plied that he would not suspend hostili- 
ties because he doubted Madriz’s sincer- 
ity, knowing that he was constantly en- 
larging his army. Nor would he recog- 
nize Madriz as President, believing him 
to be an usurper and holding that Con- 
gress did not represent the people. It ap- 
pears that Madriz sent 600 recruits east- 
ward on the day (December 30) when 
he appointed his peace commissioners. 
Some propose that a new popular elec- 
tion be held under the supervision of 
United States officers. It is thought, 
however, that there must be more battles, 
and that one will soon take place not 
far from the capital. Madriz has raised 
money for the army by a war tax said to 
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have been levied mainly upon persons « 1- 
riched by Zelaya’s grants of monopoli s. 
Martinez, formerly Minister of ['- 
nance, who was arrested, has escap ( 
from jail. Joaquin Navas, a millionai 

who was favored by Zelaya, has be: 
arrested for robbing the Government ‘1 
connectién with the monopoly in hides. 
Congress has authorized Madriz to abo! 
ish the tobacco and alcohol monopolie 

from which Zelaya and his confederate; 
obtained large profits. Madriz has ap- 
pointed a committee to examine the a 

counts of Zelaya’s administration — 

Conflicting reports as to the recognitio: 
of the Madriz Government by other pow 
ers are published. It is said that sucl 
action has been taken by Honduras 
Costa Rica and Salvador, and even by 
Mexico. Recognition by Mexico, it is 
asserted would not be agreeably received 
at Washington, where there is already 
much comment upon the pleasant rela- 
tions of Mexico with the United States. 
Special Ambassador Creel asserted, on 
the 30th ult., that his mission had been 
successful ; that asylum had been granted 
to Zelaya in accordance with the law of 
nations ; that the. election of Madriz was 
a fortunate event, in that it had pre- 
vented anarchy, and that Mexico and the 
United States would continue to co-op- 
erate for the establishment of peace. 


st 


As go per cent. of the 
inhabitants of the south- 
ern part of the Philip- 
pine Archipelago are barbaric tribes of 
Moros or pagans, savages who fight for 
gain or revenge, with a fanatical disre- 
gard for death, Colonel Hoyt, Governor 
of the Moro Province, recommends, in 
a report to the War Department, that a 
separate government be established for 
them, and that the natives be placed on 
reservations. The islands mentioned 
are Mindanao, the Sulu group, Palawan, 
and other small ones. The reservation 
plan, he says, would permit the cultiva- 
tion of a great part of the land, which 
could be made very productive. It 
has been asserted that the 55,000 acres 
of friars’ lands recently sold by the 
Government at a profit of about $70,000 
were purchased in the interest of two 
stockholders of the Sugar Trust. The 
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President of the Trust says it has not ruinous condition. This was resented 
directly or indirectly made such an in- by the military faction, who called for 
yestient——In Hawaii Prince Kala- proof of the assertion. Calonel Lapa- 
nianole, Delegate to Washington, has thiotis replied that. events—namely, the 
been bitterly criticising Governor Freer, military revolt— furnished _ sufficient 
asserting that the latter has been guilty proof. This brought applause from 
of bad faith concerning the public lands, the gallery, but incensed the army men, 
and that the sugar planters have been and when it was discovered a few days 
favored at the expense of the people. later that the Minister of War had ar- 
This caused surprise, because he had re- ranged to promote a number of officers 
cently aided the Governor in preparing without the approval of the Military 
amendments to the land laws. These League, his resignation’ was demanded 
amendments have been unanimously in-- by the League. The Government com- 
dorsed by the Legislature, and the plied, and a few days later the Military 
Governor is on his way to Washington, League also demanded the resignation 
intending there to ask for the approval of the Minister of the Interior, whom 
of them by Congress. The Delegate’s thev had come to regard as unfriendly 
action has divided the Republican party, to their interests. The League also in- 


and his re-election is not expected. sisted upon the suppression of all the 
Greek foreign legations except the one 
a at Constantinople. The Government 


ave way on both these points. 
The Greek Gov- aciipbited P 


The te League ernment is having aad 
peers rT a hard time of it. Chieti te The Committee of 
oc b ‘ > sc 
It is completely subservient to the Turkish Cabinet Union and Progress, 


clique of army officers known as the commonly known as the 
Military League, and yet the measures “Young Turk” party, has again demon- 
dictated by that body are strongly strated its power by forcing the resig- 
resented by the people. The budget nation of Hilmi Pasha as Grand Vizier. 
presented by the Minister of Finance, The ostensible reason for their dissatis- 
Mr. Eutaxias, makes provision for the faction was the action of the Govern- 
unprecedented expenditure for the com- ment in granting a monopoly of the 
ing year of about thirty million dollars, traffic on the Tigris and Euphrates 
not including the loan negotiated at the rivers to the Anglo-Ottoman Steamship 
dictation of the Military League for the Company without consulting the Cham- 
purpose of a greater army and navy. ber. Hilmi Pasha in defending his pol- 
To meet this, extra taxes are placed _ icy stated that the Government had the 
upon alcohol for drinking and mechan- right to act independently in such a 
ical purposes, and upon acetylene, and matter, as was customary in other coun- 
upon gas and electricity generating tries, particularly since it was not grant- 
plants. It is also proposed to give the ing a new concession, but modifying, in 
Government a monopoly of sugar on accordance with the national interests, 
condition that the Government provides the terms of one already existing. The 
the sugar of good quality, done up in -Government, he said, had refused to 
sealed packages, at a cost of about comply with the demands of the com- 
three cents a pound below the present pany to agree to grant an indemnity to 
price in Greece. The taxes resting upon the new company for losses which might 
vineyards and animals used in agricul- eventually be caused by the use of the 
ture are to be removed after 1911. The waters of these rivers for irrigation. He 
new Minister of War, Colonel Lapathi- claimed the concession could not prop- 
otis, introduced a bill for the reorgani- erly be called a monopoly, since there 
zation of the army, a measure which is was nothing in the terms of the conven- 
very much needed but hardly possible to tion to prevent private owners from 
carry out. In his opening address to using their own steamers to carry their 
the Chamber he made an impolitic own cargoes, and sailing boats and rafts 
reference to the fact that when he as- would continue to ply their trade undis- 
sumed office he found the army in a_ turbed. The Chamber, however, was 
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not entirely satisfied with this explana- 
tion and gave only a reluctant and quali- 
fied vote of confidence in the Govern- 
ment. The Young Turk leaders made 
bitter sppeches against the Ministry, ac- 
cusing it of playing into the hands of 
Great Britain. Accordingly, Hilmi 
Pasha resigned and Hakki Bey, Turkish 
Minister to Rome, was called to form a 
new cabinet. 

a 

The solemnity of the 
obsequies at the mau- 
soleum of the late Em- 
press Dowager was marred by a squabble 
for precedence among the leading ladies 
of the cortege, which seems likely to have 
as disastrous a political effect as the sim- 
ilar incident narrated in the Nibelungen- 
lied. The death of the great Empress 
Dowager who ruled the court and the 
country with a powerful hand until re- 
cently left two candidates for her titu- 
lar position, the widow of the Emperor 
Tung Chih, who died in 1875, and the 
widow of the Emperor Kuang Hsu, who 
died !ast year, for the present child Em- 
peror, Hsuan Tung, may be regarded as 
the successor of both these emperors. 
The Lady Yu, widow of the older sov- 
ereign, would have been the first to have 
reached the tomb but for the interrup- 
tion of the procession for the purpose of 
taking a photograph of it. This allowed 
the rival widow to get in ahead and 
Lady Yu and her faction were highly in- 
censed at having to take the dust. Hav- 
ing reached the mausoleum she refused 
to leave it to return to Peking, until her 
claims for precedence were properly rec- 
ognized and the affront duly avenged. 
Repeated embassies of princes of the 
highest rank were sent out from Peking 
to induce her to return, but she refused. 
Proof of the essential similarity of the 
feminine nature the world over may be 
found in the determination exprest by 
three of the ladies of her retinue to adopt 
the tactics of the suffragets and starve 
themselves at the tomb of the late Em- 
press Dowager. The dispatches from 
China, inadequate and disappointing as 
usual, fail to inform us whether this 
threat was literally carried out or 
whether the Government was obliged to 
follow the policy of the English Cabinet 
and use forcible feeding. At any rate, 


A Question of 
Chinese Etiquet 
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to as the Empress Dowager, seem. to 
have carried her point, for the Prince 
Regent, at the instigation of the heir of 


Marquis Li Hung Chang, has dismissed : 


from office Viceroy Tuan Fang, whose 
unfortunate predilection for modernism 
induced him to grant the permit to the 
photographer. The use of a camera on 
such an important occasion was in itself 
unprecedented and therefore to be con- 
strued as a violation of ancient Chinese 
etiquet, and as such, an offense to both 
the living and the dead. Seriously as 
such things are regarded in China, it is 
inferred that the Prince Regent may 
have had in mind other indications of 
the disposition of Viceroy Tuan to favor 
foreign nations. He is said to have been 
very frank in advising the Regent to dis- 
miss from office men of the old regime 
and appoint those who by training and 
experience are better acquainted with 
the needs of the people and the methods 
of the constitutional era upon which 
China is now entering. The local assem- 
bly or advisory legislature held at Tien- 
tsin took its duties rather more seriously 
than the assemblies of the other prov- 
inces and made some recommendations 
on the foreign policy of the Government 
and needed reforms in the administration 
of the Empire which were regarded by 
the Regent as an unwarranted interfer- 
ence with matters which the imperial 
edict authorizing these assemblies did not 
permit them to discuss. Apparently the 
Peking Government holds that Viceroy 
Tuan of the Chili Province should have 
kept his provincial assembly under better 
control. Tuan Fang is a Manchu, 
but the viceroy who has been ap- 
pointed as his successor, Chen Kueilun, 
is a Chinese and reputed to be very 
conservative in his views. He is op- 
posed to foreign influence and would 
restore the old system of competitive ex- 
aminations based upon the classics in- 
stead of the newer learning. Prince 
Chun, the Regent and father of the child 
emperor, was stabbed and _ slightly 
wounded while leaving his carriage near 
the Peking Palace by a Manchu, former- 
ly employed as cook in the imperial 
household. It is not known whether the 
attempt at assassination has any political 
importance or not. 


Lady Yu, whom we must hereafter refer | 
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A Notable Gathering of Scholars 


BY REUBEN G. THWAITES 


[Dr. Thwaites is secretary and superintendent of the State Historical Society of Wis- 


consin. 


known as an author and editor of historical works. 


He was for ten years managing editor of the Wisconsin State Journal and is well 


He attended the recent convention in 


New York as a delegate from Wisconsin.—Eprror.] 


bration of the American Histori- 

cal Association and the American 
Economic Association, held in New 
York City from December 27 to 31, 
brought together the largest and doubt- 
less the most distinguished assemblage 
of students of the social sciences ever 
convened in this country. In addition to 
the meetings of the two principal socie- 
ties, which thus rounded out the quarter- 
centenary of their existence, were con- 
ferences by seven closely-related organi- 
zations—the American Political Science 
Association, the American Statistical 
Association, the American Sociological 
Society, the American Association for 
Labor Legislation, the American Social 
Science Association, the Bibliographical 
Society of America, and the American 
Society of Church History. Eleven hun- 
dred persons, engaged either in teaching 
or studying these several specialties, 
were gathered here from nearly every 
State or important institution of learn- 
ing in the Union, and meetings, either 
singly or jointly, occupied four busy 
days. 

The attendance of several representa- 
tive scholars from both Europe and 
Asia, who took part in many of the dis- 
cussions, some of whom presented 
formal papers, and whose presence was 
recognized by numerous receptions and 
other social functions in their honor, 
gave to the gathering much of the sig- 
nificance of an international congress. 
Most prominent among the foreigners 
was the British Ambassador, Mr. Bryce, 
whose appearance at any of the meetings 
was invariably greeted with spontaneous 
applause, and whose many impromptu 
responses to calls by chairmen and toast- 
masters were never happier than on this 
anniversary occasion, into whose buoy- 
ant spirit he appeared keenly to enter. 

Among other prominent foreign guests 
were: G. W. Prothero, of London, editor 


T > twenty-fifth anniversary cele- 


of the Quarterly Review, and former 
president of the Royal Historical So- 
ciety ; Prof. Herbert A. L. Fisher, fellow 


_of New College, Oxford; Camille En- 


lart, director of comparative sculpture, of 
the Trocadero; Eduard Meyer, professor 
of ancient history, University of Berlin, 
exchange professor of Harvard; Dr. 
Cellenbrander, advisory secretary of the 
Dutch commission on governmental his- 
torical publications; Prof. Rafael Alta- 
mira y Crevea, professor-elect in the 
University of Madrid; Dr. Higgs, repre- 
senting the Royal Economic Society of 
Great Britain, and Signor Maffeo Pan- 
taleoni, of Rome, attending the Economic 
convention. 

On occasions such as this presidential 
addresses are generally didactic, and by 
many of the older habitués are scrupu- 
lously avoided. But President Hart, of 
the Historical Association; President 
Lowell, of the Political Science, and 
President Dewey, of the Economic, al- 
ways have something worth saying, and 
did not lack large and interested audi- 
ences. Dr. Hart’s discussion of “Imag- 
ination in history” was keen in its pene- 
tration and aglow with humor; he dwelt 
on the practical importance of the imag- 
inative faculty on the part of the his- 
torian, but pointed out its manifest dan- 
gers, arising from a disposition to over- 
emphasize dramatic episodes that really 
are rare in the history of a nation, 
whereas the most vital factors in its de- 
velopment are generally slow moving 
and commonplace, Dr. Lowell discussed 
“The physiology of politics”; while not 
deprecating the importance of library 
collections in the study of political 
science, the most useful laboratory work , 
is, he said, the observation of the prac- 
tical workings of political institutions, 
about which we are still insufficiently in- 
formed. Dr. Dewey spoke of “Observa- 
tion in economics”; his thought being 
much in line with that of President 
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EX-PRESIDENTS OF THE. AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION. 
Richard E. Ely, University of Wisconsin. Jeremiah W. Jenks, Cornell University. 
Frank W. Taussig, Harvard University. 
John. B. Clark, Columbia University. Simeon N. Patten, University of Pennsylvania. 
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Lowell, that field observation is of great- 
er value than closet study, altho both are 
essential. 

The programs of the nine associations 
were crowded with what the sporting 
gentry style “events,” but popular inter- 
est appeared chiefly to be with the joint 
sessions, some of which would have been 
noteworthy occurrences had they not 
jostled one another in this remarkable 
conference week. Wednesday morning’s 
joint session of the Historical and Eco- 
nomic associations called out a large and 
brilliant audience, with President Lowell 
in the chair. The. general topic was 
“British constitutional and political de- 
velopment with special reference to the 
Gladstone centenary.” Professor Wrong, 
of Toronto, was hopeful concerning 
“Canadian nationalism and the imperial 
tie’; Professor Fisher, of Oxford, gave 
an exceptionally clear and informing ac- 
count of the South African union, and 
Ambassador Bryce spoke forcefully on 
recent English history in its constitu- 
tional aspects. 

Another excellent joint session was 
that held by the political scientists and 
the . association charging itself with 
scientific suggestion in the matter of 
labor legislation. The relation of the 
State to labor was interestingly and sug- 
gestively discussed by delegates from the 
| Mississippi basin, where, perhaps, -the 
best opportunities just now exist for. try- 
ing out some of the.theories.of economic 
and ‘sociological reformers. 

The Historical Association, with its 
three thousand members, -has of late 
vears been doing its most effective work 
thru’ an admirable and impressive con- 
gerie of commissions and conferences. 
This year’s meeting was chiefly notice- 
able 'for the variety and general success 
of these conferences, several. of which 
weré generally in session at-one and the 
same time. One morning the topics were 
ancient, medieval, and American history, 
»jand the treatment of archives. J_ater in 

the day the historians were conferring 
_ upon modern, European and American 
history, and relative to the methods and 
aims of State and local historical, a fer- 
tile theme, now engaging much attention 
in all parts of the country. One of the 
most interesting of the conferences was 
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FRANKLIN H. GIDDINGS, 


Columbia University, vice-president Sociological 
Society. 


devoted to the consideration of “The 
contributien of the romance nations to 
the history of America,” in which 
Spain, France, Portugal and the Latin- 
American republics were represented 
either by scholars from those nations or 
by American specialists in the topics 
treated. A general session on Southern 
history brought out an interesting group 
of papers; while another on the work of 
historical societies in Europe was notice- 
able for careful reports from representa- 
tives of Great Britain, Germany, France, 
Holland and Spain, by the delegates 
from those countries. 

The Economic Association has less 
varied interests, altho it also held a 
round-tabie conference on “Rural eco- 
nomics in relation to conservation.” At 
its first general session economic theory 
was treated both from the stand of 
“dynamic economics” and that of “theory 
of wages.” It was plain from the vigor 
of the discussion that economic. theory, 
as doubtless it always will be, js in a state 
of flux, few men agyeeing as to any one 
cure for the existing ills of the body 
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politic.’ Another general session. was 
held at the €hamber of Commerce, in 
connection with the financial magnates. 
Hereat was frankly considered “the 
causes and remedies for trusts,” in-which 
the several divergent points of view, 
practical and theoretical, were squarely 
presented, presumably with’ mutual-.en- 
lightenment. 

Fot a y6utig ‘society, the Political 

















FRANK J. GOODNOW, 
Columbia University, first president American Political 
Science Association. 


Science people were exceptionally busy 
and vigorous. Ballot reform, the valua- 
tion of public service corporations 
(jointly with the economists), the rela- 
tion of the State to labor (jointly with 
the labor legislation association), meth- 
ods of instruction in municipal govern- 
ment and government of the Far East, 
were all duly considered, exhibiting a 
wide range of interest and possible 
future usefulness. 

The sociologists were concerned 
(jointly with the Statistical Association) 
in such topics as the next census, the 
standardizing of units in studying pub- 
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lic administration under denidefatic cortt- 
ditions, and the social marking system ; 
and, individually, in the problems of 
methods in teaching psychological soci- 
ology, and in the religious factor in 
social revolution. 

The labor legislation folk and the 
statisticians chiefly held their sessions in 
conjunction with other bodies. For the 
most part.the remainder of the partici- 
pating societies confined themselves to 
listening to the usual presidential ad- 
dresses and the transaction of riecessaty 
routine business. 

The social side of the great confer- 
ence was in evét'y way notable. The en- 
tertainments offered to the thousand and 
more delegates rariged ftom receptions 
and breakfasts to fotmal dinners. The 
two most striking featutes of the daily 
and remarkably divetse pfogtain of hos- 
pitality were the great welcotié meeting 
at Carnegie Hall, on Monday night, and 
the very attractive “historical playlet” 
and tableaux given by the ladies’ recep- 
tion committee at the Waldorf-Astoria 


































HENRY W. FARNAM. 


Yale University, president of the American Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation, 
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Goldwin Smith. 
James Schouler. 
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LIVING EX-PRESIDENTS OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. 


James Ford Rhodes. 
James Burrill Angell. 
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(the headquarters of the several associa- 
tions) on Wednesday night. 

At Carnegie Hall the delegates were 
given the freedom of the city and State 
by Mayor McClellan and Governor 
Hughes. President Butler extended the 
welcome of Columbia University, and 
Mr. Joseph H. Choate and Professor 
Sloane spoke for the Committee of Ar- 
rangements. All were excellent ad- 
dresses, but the Governor in particular 
rose to the occasion and .earnestly com- 


nounced gatherings of this character wa 
the dinner given to fifty members of th: 
American Antiquarian Society at the 
Metropolitan Club—the joyous forerun- 
ner, it was hoped, of annual banquets o' 
these gentlemen at successive confer- 
ences of the American Historical Asso 
ciation. In all of these hospitalities prac- 
tically every learned institution in the 
city, Columbia University properly lead- 
ing, actively participated. 

In every respect, professionally and 














WALDO GIFFORD LELAND, A. M., 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, secretary 
American Historical Association. 


mended the work of his hearers, who in 
their several ways are striving to find the 
correct principles underlying human so- 
ciety and seeking practically to apply 
these to the manifold problems of the 
State. 

In addition to the formal entertain- 
ments provided by the general committee 
were numerous unofficial attentions paid 
to various groups of visiting scholars. 
Among the most welcome of the unan- 


THOMAS N. CARVER, 


Harvard University, secretary and treasurer, 
American Economic Association. 


socially, the great conference has been a 
marked success. The attendance was 
record-breaking, and the quality of the 
personnelle probably quite unexcelled in 
this country, even by the literary con- 
gresses at Chicago and St. Louis. The 
delegates, domestic and foreign, returned 
to their homes more than ever imprest 
by the hospitality, greatness and poten- 
tialities of America’s much favored 
metropolis. 


Mapison, WIs. 
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Inventions of the Future 


BY THOMAS ALVA EDISON 





{This article is based on an interview granted by Mr. Edison to Mr. John R. McMahon, 
representing THe InpepeNpENT. The manuscript has been revised and corrected by Mr. 


Edison.—£Ep1Tor. ] 


MONG the many problems which 
A await solution in the future, one 
of the most important is to get the 
full value out of fuel. The wastefulness 
of our present methods of combustion is 
tremendous. A pound of coal. has 
enough energy in it to carry itself 
around the world. We are only able to 
extract a small fraction of its heat and 
power; the greater part goes to waste. 
Our best steam engines use about 15 per 
cent. of the energy of the coal they con- 
sume. With gas engines probably 20 to 
25 per cent. of the energy is utilized. 
There are various methods being tried 
out to convert coal directly into elec- 
tricity without the use of a boiler—elim- 
inating fire and steam. Some of these 
are oxidation methods. They are scien- 
tifically successful, tho not yet commer- 
cially successful. Oxidation is, of 
course, a form of combustion. It is a 
slow burning. The only difference be- 
tween rusting, burning and exploding is 
the speed of the chemical reaction. Ex- 
plosives burn very fast, and tho they are 
used to some extent as fuel in the pro- 
pulsion of torpedoes, they are not eco- 
nomical. There is not as much power in 
a ton of 40 per cent. dynamite as there 
is in a ton of coal. Everything in nature 
would burn up if it were not for the fact 
that nearly everything except coal is al- 
ready burned up. Iron would burn and 
make a good fuel—if in a very fine 
powder—but it has already been con- 
sumed in Nature’s furnace. Coal is 
stored up sunlight; it is the storage bat- 
tery of the sun, to which we owe about 
all our energy. 

We may discover the germ of getting 
all the power from fuel tomorrow; and 
then again it may take a long time to find 
out. 

Radium has great power. It has no 
appreciable limit or end. It is not com- 
bustible. It gives off intra-atomic 


energy. We don’t know how its energy 
was stored up. A carload of radium 


would have as much energy as all the 
millions of tons of coal mined in the 
United States in a year. Radium is the 
cause of the earth’s heat, according to 
the view of most scientists today. That 
explains why the earth, constantly radiat- 
ing vast quantities of heat into space, 
doesn’t cool down. The planet would be 
pretty chilly after all these millions of 
years if it had no radium in it. While 
only small quantities of radium have 
been isolated, it exists everywhere in 
water, rock and soil ; it is universally dis- 
tributed, and alittle of it goes a long 
way. The possibility of harnessing this 
force for our use is somewhat of a spec- 
ulation. A radium clock has been made, 
and it will go several hundred years 
without winding. 

I have a spinthariscope, which is a 
tiny bit of radium, of a size that will go 
thru the eye of a needle, mounted over a 
piece of willemite. It has been shooting 
off millions of sparks for the six years 
that I have had it, and I expect it will 
be shooting sparks the same way for 
thousands of years. There will be 
enough sparks given out by that frag- 
ment of radium to cover and illuminate 
the State of Rhode Island. Some say 
they travel at the speed of light, others 
12,000 miles a second. This speed is the 
source of radium’s power. Infinite 
velocity makes up for lack of mass. Mi- 
croscopic particles projected at high 
velocity are equal to heavy bodies going 
a slow gait. The illustration of a wax 
bullet being fired thru a wooden plank 
applies to radium’s emanations. Rankin 
said that spider web running over twe 
pulleys with the velocity of light would 
be capable of running all the machinery 
in England; they would prove as strong 
as rubber and leather belting. 

It is hardly feasible to carry around 
radium as a pocket stove or to keep it in 
the house for domestic uses. Professor 
Curie had a tiny bit in his vest pocket 
that he was taking to London and it had 
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the effect of making a festering’ sore in 
his side. Radium is found along with 
uranium and thorium. Some day we 
might find immense deposits of it, and 
then it will be a problem how to handle 
it without dangerous consequences. A 
large quantity of the stuff would kill 
everybody around. A fellow shot up 
with seventeen thousand million atomic 
cannon balls poured into him with the 
velocity of light would feel uncomfort- 
able. 

Besides its mechanical possibilities, 
radium is valuable, it is said, in the treat- 
ment of skin cancer and some other dis- 
eases. Cancer is a hard proposition, but 
when it bucks up against radium it meets 
its match. I guess it is a case of similia 
similibus curantur. 

There are lots of things besides radium 
that we don’t understand. These five 
senses of ours are pretty dull detectives. 
We only perceive a little that comes 
within the range of our senses. A thing 
drops below our level and we don’t per- 
ceive it. Here and there, now and then, 
some one finds out a new thing we didn’t 
dream the existence of. In this room 
and in your room at this moment there 
are fifty wireless messages going thru. 
Without instruments we cannot detect 
them. 

The power of our waterfalls is being 
rapidly developed. Maybe the utiliza- 
tion of the .tides will follow, but the 
machinery to accomplish this would re- 
quire a vast investment. Tidal and wave 
power is, of course, immense. Consider 
the force that jogs up and down a steam- 
ship like the “Mauretania.” More prac- 
ticable, however, are windmills con- 
nected with storage batteries to lay up 
the energy of the winds in electrical 
form. Sun engines are very promising 
machines. They are built on the prin- 
ciple of absorbing the heat from the sun 
in water or other liquid, or concentrat- 
ing the heat by focusing the sun’s rays 
thru a burning glass on a copper boiler. 
In Arizona there is a thirty horse power 
sun engine which is run by focusing the 
rays on water and using a steam turbine. 
A number of good men are working on 

this problem of gaining power directly 
from the sun. 

In steaming volcanoes there is a source 
of power, which might be obtained and 
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sent out by electricity. At Yellowston: 

Park the geysers are wastefully spout 

ing a large amount of energy. In th 
Comstock Lode and all thru that regio: 
nature has a power house which mai 
could use. Steam under pressure to run 
engines and make electricity can be hac 
there merely by sinking artesian wells. 

The earth has quite a bulk, but it slips 
thru the ether with so little friction that 
your thumb, in the right place, could 
move it. There are a number of earth- 
ly motions and all are potential sources 
of energy. Throw something out of bal- 
ance and you win power without end. 
Six feet off the orbit would be quite 
enough for all purposes. As for the 
possible dangers of interfering with the 
earth, like making it wabble so much that 
we would feel it, or changing the zones 
so that the Arctic regions would change 
places with the tropics, or making our 
days and nights of unsuitable length, | 
don’t consider them serious. You can’t 
hurt the earth, even if you do throw it 
a trifle out of kilter or disturb its ancient 
habits. 

To get rid of friction in our machines 
is one of the future problems. The only 
machine without friction that we know 
is the world, and it moves in the resist- 
less ether. 

The monorail does not appeal to me. 
It was a fundamental mistake that our 
railroads were built on a 4 foot 9% inch 
gauge instead of a 6 foot gauge, which 
we will probably have to come to yet. 

The aeroplane of the future will, I 
think, have to be on the helicopter prin- 
ciple. A successful air machine must be 
able to defy the winds. If Wright’s 
aeroplane had one-twentieth of its sur- 
face, the wind would not affect it. The 
helicopter principle is the only way to 
rise above atmospheric conditions. By 
increasing the velocity of propeller revo- 
lutions the size of the machine can be 
diminished and thereby we vanquish the 
hostility of the wind. A helicopter could 
have foot-size planes distributed on a 
100 to 150 foot circle and controlled 
from the center by wires. 

Chemical food has been worked out 
pretty well by Emil Fischer and his stu- 
dents, but it won’t be a commercial prop- 
osition. There are lots of synthefic 
things made. Carbo-hydrates of the 
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same hature and bulk as the natural 
material are produced, but you can’t beat 
the farm as a laboratory, commercially 
speaking. If we should dry up like Mars 
and couldn’t raise vegetables on the 
earth, we might turn to a chemical diet. 


There might be local famines which 
could be mitigated by the food produc- 
tions of the chemists. The complaint 
today seems to be that here are too many 
chemicals in our food. 


The clothes of the future will be so 
cheap that every young woman will be 
able to follow the fashions promptly, and 
there will be plenty of fashions. Arrtifi- 
cial silk that is superior to natural silk 
is-now made of wood pulp. It shines 


better than silk. I think that the silk- 
worm barbarism will go in fifty years, 
just as the indigo of India went before 
the synthetic production of indigo in 
German laboratories. Silk is made arti- 
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ficially in two ways: cellulose dissolved 
in cupric ammonium and squirted thru 
small holes in a plate into a fluid that 
sets it, when it is ready for spinning and 
weaving; also by subjecting cotton to 
pressure with acetic anhydride, which 
changes the molecules but not the ap- 
pearance of the material. The latter 
process yields beautiful silk, and at the 
same time, when flown on to glass plates, 
makes moving picture films. 

There is much ahead of us. We don’t 
know what gravity is; neither do we 
know the nature of heat, light and elec- 
tricity, tho we handle them a little. We 
are only animals. We are coming out of 
the dog stage and getting a glimpse of 
our environment. We don’t know, we 
just suspect a few things. It will take 
an enormous evolution of our brains to 
bring us anywhere. Our practice of 
shooting one another in war is proof 
that we are still animals. The make-up 
of our society is hideous. 

Communication with other worlds has 
been suggested. I think we had better 
stick to this world and find out some- 
thing about it before we call up our 
neighbors. They might make us 
ashamed of ourselves. 


LONG toward evening of the last 
A day of June, there stepped down 
from the train at Cluny, France, 
a party of whom two, on sitting face to 
face in the hotel “bus,” soon found that 
in language at least they were not stran- 
gers. The one was an elderly English 
Catholic priest, in charge of a London 
parish; the other a middle-aged Amer- 
ican who might be taken as a nonde- 
script as regards Church membership. 
The pair agreed to pass their time at 
Cluny together, for the American was 
able to get along in French, which the 
Englishman, altho conversant with that 
language, balked at speaking. 

After dinner we started out to stroll 
about the town. Presently some old 
church towers loomed up before us. 
Meeting a fine specimen of the French 
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Art will be increased and distributed 
as we emerge more and more from the 
dog-stage. Society will:have to stop this 
whisky business, which is like throwing 
sand in the bearings of a steam encine. 
In 200 years, by the cheapening of com- 
modities, the ordinary laborer will live as 
well as a man does now with $200,000 
annual income. Automatic machinery 
and scientific agricultuze will bring about 

















































this result. Not individualism but social | 
labor will dominate the future; you can’t <i B 
have individual machines and every man ar 
working by himself. Industry will con- = 
stantly become more social and inter-de- sat 








pendent. There will be no manual labor 
in the factories of the future. The men 


























in them will be merely superintendents i. 
watching the machinery to see that it f 
works right. , | 

The work day, I believe, will be eight a 
hours. Every man needs that much 











work to keep him out of mischief and to 
keep him happy. But it will be work 
with the brain, something that men will 
be interested in, and done in wholesome, 
pleasant surroundings. Less and _ less 
man will be uséd as an engine, or as a 
horse, and his brain will be employed to 
benefit himself and his fellows. 


Orance, New Jersey. 


















































peasantry, we asked him if that was a 
church. “No, sir; it is a school,” he 
answered. The Englishman remarked, 
“Extraordinary!” When pressed, the 
peasant knew not that it had ever been 
a church. The great abbey church was 


unknown to a citizen of Cluny! We 
made a visit to the abbey itself. The 
entrance gates, noble specimens of 


Roman—or, as we would say, Norman— 
style, are now entirely separate from the 
abbey. At least, two streets traverse the 
ground between. We enter thru the pal- 
ace of Pope Gelasius, probably so called 
because of a visit of a Pope of that 
name. Of the old church only the tran- 
sept, with three towers, remains. Within 
the great hight is ennobling; one’s 
thoughts seemed to mount upward as the 
eye ran its gaze along the lofty columns 
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up to the slightly pointed arches. Near- are of poor families, hence the low fee 

























listrih te by is the chapel of a Duke of Bourbon, and much divided burses. The building 
TOM the jy Who built it in the hope of having within itself is of two stories, of which the 
) Stop this it the mausoleum of himself and his upper seems to have a loftier ceiling than 
hro ving duchess. It was never erected, but two the lower. While wandering around the 
N encine large silver statues of the pair escaped corridors and peeping into the various 
+ Of com. the throes of the revolution, and are now classrooms, with their hard, backless 
ill live a, | shown in the Hotel Dieu of the town. _ seats, we could not but contrast the 
$200,009 Stepping out into the garden, a glori- former inmates and the present. The 
achinery ous view of the surrounding country monks versus the boys. Was the abbey 
Ng about | was ours. The old monks loved a good serving a better end of yore or is it do- 
Ut socia] | landscape and the outlook here was ing so today? Today’s at least is more 
Ou can't superb. To our left an avenue of lofty tangible and more promising of a useful 
ery man trees, probably a hundred yards long, {ife—useful as men understand the word 
rill con. ends at a large spreading tree with a seat nowadays. 
nter-de- around and a stone table before it. It is On leaving the building, a short walk 
al labor named after Abelard, who, so the tradi- led us to another structure, where the 
he men tion runs, sat there dreaming less about Government keeps a stud of thirty odd 
endents Sic et Non than Heloise. For Peter the stallions in order to improve the blood 
that it Venerable, the greatest of all the abbots of the farming horses around, Over 
of Cluny, sheltered the storm-tossed every horse’s head is his pedigree, while 
> eight scholar who was born fully a century too the halter rope which holds him is tied 
much soon. Ata branch of Cluny, St. Marcel- to a ball running freely up and down 
and to sur-Saone, Abelard breathed his last. between two uprights, a device no doubt 
work During the closing centuries of the old welcome to his horseship. We had 
n will régime, the Abbot of Cluny was usually made our visit. 
some. a cardinal or an ecclesiastic of noble Cluny was the great Benedictine mon- 





birth. In the little museum, formerly a astery of France, and in its heyday 


| less 
palace of the abbey, is a painting of the boasted of over two thousand branches. 




























as ¢ 
ed Be last abbot, Cardinal de Rochefoucault, Of course, it became enormously 
but as he died in 1757, it would seem wealthy. Besides the abbatial palace, 
that Cluny was without a head when the now the City Hall, abbots of great houses 
dissolution came in 1790. This last ab- built special abodes, so that today the 
bot, it seems, was of a collateral branch guide points out the palace of Lorraine, 
of the family of Duke Francis VI, the and that of Condé. Moreover, the abbot 
author of the well-known “Maxims.” As had a splendid palace in Paris—now the 
to the fighting, history affords many in- Museum of Cluny—facing the Sorbonne, 
stances where the monks did their share. the home of learning. But Cluny was 
Soon we faced the facade of the great never noted for scholarship. In fact, the 
- abbey, which was built in the sixteenth greatest of all Cluniacs was rather a 
he and seventeenth centuries, badly injured ruler of men. He was Hildebrand, 
ed during revolutionary days, but has since afterward Pope Gregory VII. By birth 
the been restored. After all, the peasant an Italian, in name a German, by pro- 
= was correct. The Abbey of Cluny is fession a French monk, he it was who 
“a now a school—one of the fine trade put into shape the idea of the papal 
Ve schools of France. Eight hundred theocracy. Within fifteen years after his 
™ monks found room in the building, while death Cluny gave two more Popes to the 
of now three hundred boys with their outfit Church, Urban II and Paschal II, who 
a9 fill it. The course takes three years, and followed the schemes of Gregory VII. 
™ on finishing, the graduate receives a cer- And yet it was a French King, Philip 
" tificate as ingenieur. Entrance is by the Fair, who gave this dream its first 
_ competitive examinations and one hun- rebuff in sending Nogaret to beard 
i dred are received every year. The Gov- Boniface VIII at Avagni. Thence on- 
: ernment does everything for them— ward, the meddling of the Church in 





board, lodging and tuition. There are civil affairs has been dwindling, slowly 
burses, half burses, quarter burses, in but surely, so that today she is not even 
order to lighten the burden of the annual represented in the Peace Congress of the 
pension, 600 francs ($120). The boys nations at The Hague. Yet song and 
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story, as well as painting, have made 

Hildebrand’s victory over Henry IV, his 
one-time pupil, at Canossa as his chief 
feat.. The Pope was too astute, how- 
ever, to misunderstand the penance of 
the Emperor of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire. ~He knew that it was a Pyrrhic 
victory, which would end in his own 
rout. Such was the case, for Hildebrand 
died an exile from Rome and his bones 
still lie at Salerno. “I have loved justice 
and hated iniquity, therefore I die in 
exile,” were his last words. “To go to 
Canossa,” that is, to submit to Rome, 
passed into a proverb, which Bismarck 
himself made use of during the kultur- 
kampf of the early seventies. 

Another measure of Hildebrand’s was 
more successful—the celibacy of the 
clergy. Altho it had existed, married 
clergy were not unknown in the Latin 
Church, St. Hilary of Poitiers, father 
and doctor of the Church, was married, 
and later than Gregory’s day, a curious 
visit recorded in the life of Thomas 
a-Becket, is that of Jocelyn, Bishop of 
Ely, and his wife. The Greek clergy were 
always and are today a married clergy, 

‘ even when united to Rome. There are 

many such now in the United States. 
Gregory VII’s decree gained so much 
ground in the Western Church that the 
Council of Trent defined and declared 
null and void the marriage of a priest. 
Theretofore priestly marriage was un- 
lawful; thereafter unlawful and_in- 
valid. 

Hildebrand was really the only great 
man Cluny produced. Peter the Vener- 
able was its last great abbot, and he died 
in 1156. He was the living expression 
of gentleness and kindness. Hugh of 
Cluny, the contemporary abbot and 
friend of Hildebrand, with two previous 
abbots—the fourth Mayeul and the fifth 
Odilor—fill up the list of Cluniac great- 
ness. Few, indeed, in the story of eight 
centuries. Cluny, however, stood high 
in France, but its supremacy was lost 
when the Abbey of St. Maur arose in 
the first decades of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The labors of the Benedictine 
scholars of St. Maur are well known to 
and cordially recognized by the scholarly 
world. These two abbeys and the equally 
famous third of St. Vannes were judged 
by Rome as having passed on their glory 
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and life to the Abbey of Solesmes. ap. 

proved in 1835 by Pope Gregory >.\\, 
the Pope who forbade the sale of “U acle 
Tom’s Cabin” in the States of the 
Church. ° During the closing years of 
the nineteenth century an enthusiastic 
dreamer tried to revive Cluny. He 
failed, and Dom Lamey, as he was 
named, entered Solesmes. 

The two travelers, the Englishman and 
the American, were types of a world 
known to and of a world unknown to 
Cluny. Both as an Englishman and a 
Catholic, one companion would have 
been no stranger, whereas the American 
would have been in every way unknown, 
not only as to his native land, but also as 
to his Government, with a free Church 
in a sovereign State. True, Cluny was a 
sort of a republic, but without universal 
suffrage, and, moreover, a sheer appan- 
age of the State. Only the choir monks 
voted, and, mayhap, not all of them. 
But their choice required the royal sanc- 
tion. The Abbot of Cluny exercised the 
twofold authority of a mighty potentate 
of State and the first abbot of the Church 
of France. In him Church and State 
unified. 

“After all, Cluny was a failure,” we 

remarked to the Englishman. In a non- 
committal way he replied: “It has left 
deep traces in history.” Probably he re 
ferred to Hildebrand’s papal theocracy 
and to sacerdotal celibacy. Such traces 
Cluny left. The former has been the 
occasion of countless wars and blood- 
shed ; today even it is a stone of offense 
to those nations who accept its suprem- 
acy. The latter, celibacy, created that 
strange sex which Voltaire termed the 
neuter sex, whence the clergy became a 
caste. But these two data are all apart 
from the fundamental object of Cluny. 
It stood essentially for the victory of the 
spiritual man over the carnal, the higher 
over the lower nature, God over the 
Devil. In this feature, which gave it its 
sole reason for existing, Cluny failed. 
That one part of man is to be purified by 
absorbing or eliminating the other holds 
not ; all experience is against it. Cluny, 
like all Benedictine retreats, taught that 
man’s perfection was wrought rather by 
the ‘nfusion and spread of love and the 
Holy Spirit in the heart. 


Parts, France. 
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by EDWINE..SLOSSON Ph.D 


been raised from the seed: Johns 


|" our time three universities have 
Hopkins, Leland Stanford and Chi- 


cago. The youngest and greatest and 
most original of these is the University 
of Chicago. Scarcely had its cotyledons 
appeared above the surface of the Mid- 
way soil when it was seen to be a new 
species, a mutant. Tho now that it is 
full grown, it looks more like the rest 
of the genus than we thought it was 
going to, still there is enough that is 
novel about it to make it interesting. 
One of my objects in visiting these 
universities was to point out what new 
things were being undertaken. In some 
instances I found this difficult, but in 
this case the difficulty is of the opposite 
sort, to find space to mention all the de- 


partures from traditionalism which we 
owe to the University of Chicago. That 
was because a man of creative and ad- 
ministrative genius found here an unpar- 
alleled chance to carry out his ideas. 
William Rainey Harper was a big man 
who did big things on a big scale and 
made big mistakes. And this is a point 
worth noting. His successes were where 
he struck out new paths for himself ac- 
cording to the needs of the situation ; his 
mistakes, or what I should call such, 
were where he attempted to copy Eastern 
and English colleges. But all his mis- 
takes were not failures nor all his fail- 
ures mistakes. 

Beginning in 1891 he issued a series 
of revolutionary manifestoes which burst 
like bombs in the educational world. The 
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West received them with amazement; 
the East with amusement. But the 
amazement soon changed into admira- 
tion, the amusement into trepidation. 
For the new projects were not merely 
broad; they were iconoclastic. Tho 
varied in their character most of them 
had the same aim, the breaking down of 
the barriers between the life of the uni- 
versity and the life outside, barriers 
which six centuries of scholasticism had 
erected, buttressed and adorned. Presi- 
dent Harper planted his bombs under the 
walls of the university so there was cause 
for alarm. “If the walls go down what 
will there be left of the university?” 
cried those who were sheltered within 
them, “And, moreover, what will become 
of the ivy? That particular species of 
ivy can only grow on decayed collegiate 
stone and it is worth while keeping up the 
walls for the support it gives to the ivy.” 
They need not have worried. Some of 
the breaches that President Harper made 
in the scholastic walls have been re- 
paired and others partially concealed by 
ivy, transplanted from Oxford for that 
purpose. 

Most prominent among the innova- 
tions directed toward setting the univer- 
sity free from its confinement within 
four walls and four years were the sum- 
mer quarter, the press, the extension 
work, the down-town classes, the cor- 
respondence courses and the affiliated 
colleges. 

The summer quarter was the most 
radical and most successful of the inno- 
vations. It was not merely the exten- 
sion of the session for the better utiliza- 
tion of the plant or the shortening of the 
college course. Its most marked effect 
was to loosen up the college system and 
give it a flexibility that enabled it to 
adapt itself to varying conditions as 
never before. There were many objec- 
tions, valid and invalid, brought against 
the summer session, but it is not neces- 
sary to repeat them here as they are only 
of antiquarian interest now. If any one 
wants to know what they are he can hear 
them at New Haven or Baltimore, or in 
undertones at Ithaca and Cambridge. 

President Harper divided the year into 
four quarters. It is true this had been 
done before but the colleges had not 
found it out. Each quarter of twelve 
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weeks ended with a commenceme:t or 






convocation for the conferring of de: rees = * 
Even. this was not often enough ani he § © a 
used to run in extra convocations once bolog 
in a while like extra dances at a jall.* poll 
That was a nice thing about President ag 





Harper; he was fond of regulation: but 
he had no reluctance about making ex- 
ceptions to them when desirable. This 
is unprofessional but handy. These in- 
tercalary convocations appeared inost 
unexpectedly. Some morning the stu- 
dents going into Cobb Hall woul: see 
the announcement of one next week, 
posted on the bulletin board, near a |aun- 
dry advertisement, the notice of a stcam- 
boat excursion, a fountain pen lost and a 
request for two stenographers ($40 a 
month each) and one experienced teach- 
er of Latin ($20) to call at the appoint- 
ment office. But no matter how im- 
promptu the occasion it lacked none of 
its usual pomp and circumstance. There 
was a procession and a recession of such 
of the faculty as could be got out by a 
double hurry call. The long line of can- 
didates was marshaled before the presi- 
dent who gave them their diplomas ex 
cathedra with as much solemnity as pos- 
sible considering that the cathedra was 
much too big for him and the candidate 
was dazed by being addressed in Latin 
for the first time in his life, and by the 
efforts of a dean to lasso him with a 
maroon hood. Then there was always 
an address by somebody worth listening 
to and talking about afterward. But 
however distinguished the orator was, he 
could not compare with the president 
when he read his quarterly statement of 
the condition of the university, the 
record of its growth, the long list of its 
gifts and the longer list of its needs. | 
never heard any one who could read a 
table of figures with such eloquence as 
President Harper. Perhaps it was part- 
ly in the audience. I believe Western 
people are more easily aroused to an 
emotional interest in statistics, especially 
statistics of growth, than are Eastern 
people. I doubt if Yale and Harvard 
students, for all their traditions of loyal- 
ty, and devotion, feel so personal a de- 
light in the prosperity of the university 
as did the Chicago students in the early 


*In 1898 and again in 1910 there were six convo 
cations instead of the regular four. 
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days. When the president announced given to him. And when the president 
that money had been given for a new stated that the trustees had decided to 
biological laboratory or the biggest tele- give J. D. to the lawyers, the five thou- 
scope in the world, the teacher who had sand people in the big circus tent felt 
come on from Georgia or Oregon for a_ that they were indeed fortunate to have 
six weeks’ vacation and never expected been able to participate in such an epoch- 
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Photograph by Matzene 
HARRY PRATT JUDSON, 
President of the University of Chicago. 


to come again, altho he generally did, making occasion. They felt like the 
felt almost as happy as tho the money _ signers of the Declaration of Independ- 
hai been given to him; in fact, he felt ence, only not so scared. In some way 
that in some sense the money had been he managed to make the summer stu- 





24 
dents feel that they were partners in a 
great enterprise, that they were being 
let in on the ground floor of a good 
proposition, and when they scattered to 
their homes they said to themselves: 
“Well, Rockefeller and I have a big un- 
dertaking on our hands, but I guess with 
the help of that man Harper we will put 
it thru.” And they did. It is a remark- 
able thing that the munificent gifts of 
Mr. Rockefeller have always been given 
in such a way as neither to arouse the 
feeling of being patronized nor to deter 
others from giving large or small 
amounts to the institution. 

Now all this is not so much of a di- 
gession as it seems. I started out to ex- 
plain why the summer session at Chi- 
cago was more of a success than else- 
where, and that is what I have done. It 
is a mistake to assume that summer stu- 
dents are incapable of loyalty and en- 
thusiasm because they have not had four 
solid years of football and class-rushes 
and dormitory life. Whether you feel at 
home in a house or not depends less on 
the length of your stay thah on the ge- 
niality of the host and congeniality of 
the company. 

In some universities the summer stu- 
dents were treated as intruders, as sec- 
ond-story men, taking an unfair advan- 
tage of -the institution by slipping in 
when the house was empty and carrying 
away with them a lot of learning to 
which they had no legal right. In Chi- 
cago they were somehow made to feel 
at home from the start, and the second 
season they swaggered about the campus 
as tho they owned it and patted each new 
building on the back as if it were a new 
pig or calf. Like the habitués of a res- 
taurant, if they did not see what they 
wanted on the curriculum they asked for 
it and generally they got it. They were 
ravenous for information. Any man 
talking on any subject at 4 p. m. in the 
‘ent Theater could be sure of an audi- 
ence, one audience. If he got a second 
audience, it was because he deserved it. 
For the estival student differs from the 
hibernal species in being more independ- 
ent and intractable. He is inclined to 
be over-sensitive, argumentative and 
bumptious, for he finds it difficult to lay 
aside his schoolmaster’s manner and as- 
sume a pupil’s docility. 
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But the instructor who has the 4a- 
tience to bear with the whims and s1 \b- 
bornness of the summer student gets is 
reward. He may know that next wir‘er 
his casual remarks will be quoted as © ra- 
cles and his mannerisms imitated in ‘he 
class-roonis of a dozen States. A 1: an 
who comes a thousand miles to get an 
idea, goes off with it into a lonely place 
and thinks about it for nine months and 
then comes back for another one, is after 
all a man worth talking to, tho he may 
not seem so at the time. Even one of 
President Harper’s glowing prospectuses 
could not excel the descriptions of the 
University of Chicago given by the sum- 
mer student returning to his native vil- 
lage. His bewildered hearers would be 
quite excusable if they got the impres- 
sion that the Art Institute, the Field 
Museum, Hull House, Sans Souci, the 
stockyards and the lake were all depart- 
ments of the university. A summer on 
the Midway campus was a teacher’s in- 
stitute, a foreign tour and a picnic all in 
one. 

It was Dr. Harper’s aim to make the 
summer quarter the full equivalent of 
the other quarters. He more than suc- 
ceeded. It became the most important 
quarter in both numbers and quality of 
work. Last summer (1909) there were 
3,253 students in the summer quarter, 
and 2,339 in the following autumn. The 
proportion of graduate students in sum- 
mer is greater than in the rest of the 
year. 

In the beginning the head professors 
showed a disposition to confine their at- 
tention to the “regular” students in the 
conventional nine-month session, and to 
throw the burden of the summer work 
on their subordinates, but by and by it 
was apparent that those who taught in 
the summer were getting the most of 
the research students for the rest of the 
year, because these usually came to the 
university in June and stayed on. After 
this was discovered it became easier to 
get professors to take their vacations in 
one of the other quarters. 

Work in the summer quarter has a 
curious reflex influence on the instructors, 
an influence that will, I believe, prove to 
be far-reaching and, on the whole, bene- 
ficial. They find that the teaching of men 
and women is altogether different and 
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) somewhat harder, but may be quite as 
interesting and important as the teach- 
ing of boys and girls. It is not a matter 
of age alone. The graduate student who 
has done nothing but go to school all his 





life retains a certain immaturity of mind 
and disposition. Tho he may be thirty, 
he seems younger than the man of 
twenty-three who has been making ‘his 
own living for several years. The re- 
turned graduate brings into the class- 
room an independence of judgment, a 
skeptical spirit, and a realization of the 
practical requirements of life, that is 
sometimes disconcerting and sometimes 
stimulating to the instructor. 

But a mixed class of hold-overs and 
recidivists is an amusing combination. 
One summer day, in Washington Park, 
I happened upon a youth studying under 
atree. I began to talk of the advantages 
of the summer quarter, but found that 
he did not share my enthusiasm for it.. 
“A confounded imposition, I call it,” he 
said. “You see, there were two of us 
fellows who failed in Latin, and they said 
we could make it up this quarter, but 
there are twelve in the class, and all the 
rest are gray-headed college professors 
or old maid schoolma’ams, who have 
been teaching the stuff for years and are 
back to get “methods,” and the Prof is 
racing them thru like lightning and pre- 
tending that he does it like that all the 
year round.” 

Educators are fond of talking about 
the .desirability of students who love 
learning for its own sake, but when they 
get them they do not know what to do 
with them. A large and increasing pro- 
portion of the summer students in the 
universities generally are of this type. 
They do not care to bother about credits 
and degrees, they want what these things 
stand for, but the various registrars, 
deans and advisers make their lives mis- 
erable by insisting on their being regis- 
tered and “checked up” and classified and 
put thru the mill in the conventional 
order. There is, unfortunately, a pre- 
vailing opinion that a large proportion 
of graduate students “not candidates for 
a degree” is a disgrace to a university. 
It ought rather to be looked upon as a 
credit, as an indication that the institu- 
tion is attracting students who are after 
essentials, not symbols, 
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The old theory of education was that 
a man should get his schooling once for 
all in his youth and be done with it, like 
the measles. It was at one time actually 
thought that a college course could be 
made broad and foresighted enough to 
give a man all he needed in the way of 
external assistance thruout his future 
career. If he came back—except to 
whoop it up on Alumni Day in a clown’s 
costume—it was felt as a reflection on 
the university for not having done its 
work thoroly when it had him. They 
say that a man should be independent 
and prove his manhood by _ not 
running to his mother whenever he 
gets into trouble, but this assumes that 
Alma Mater like mortal mothers gets 
antiquated and enfeebled in intellect as 
she grows old, which is often but not 
necessarily the case. 

Whether a man wants to come 
back to the university for help in after 


_ life depends on whether the university is 


a reservoir or a spring. If it is a store- 
house of static information he can get 
along without it. If it is progressive 
and creative he will be drawn back to it 
repeatedly for inspiration and insight. 

The greatest service that the Univer- 
sity of Chicago has rendered to the coun- 
try has been in breaking up the phalanx 
and giving the irregulars a chance. It 
has been less worried than some institu- 
tions over its unclassifiable graduate stu- 
dents. It has been hospitable to all sorts 
and conditions of men and as many vari- 
eties of women. It has met the earnest 
student half way. It has even welcomed 
returned Ph. D.’s It has been respectful 
to gray hairs. Last summer an instruc- 
tor had in his class a student who had 
been graduated from Dartmouth the year 
before the instructor was born. That is 
the proper spirit. If men keep putting 
off taking their “final degree” long 
enough they may get over wanting it 
and come to realize, even to admit with- 
out blushing, that the degree was not 
what they were working for after all. 
The system of indeterminate sentence 
and release on probation may do as much 
for the reform of the universities as it 
has of penitentiaries. 

T do not mean to say that all the men 
and women who have been brought into 
the university by the far-flung net of 
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summer and extension courses are of 
this unworldly and unselfish type. Many 
of them are sordid and mercenary. 
They have to be. Every additional let- 
ter after their names means a few more 
dollars a month and a little more ease 
and comfort for those dependent on 
them. They compare with anxiety the 
growing pile of credit cards in the reg- 
istrar’s office and the dwindling bank de- 
posit in the bursar’s office, for if the one 
does not increase as fast as the other 
diminishes they have lost, perhaps for- 
ever, their chance of rising out of the 
sweat-shop level. This fear emboldens 
them to badger the dean for better 
grades and to rake up every scrap of 
credit from their kindergarten period to 
the present. We overhear bits of con- 
versation like this: 


“Why are you taking Head Professor A.’s 


course? Don't you know that Dr. B. is much 
more interesting and helpful ?” 
“Yes, I know. I don't care a bit for A.’s 


stuff, but his name will count for more on a 
recommendation than any other.” 


That is the other side of it. But it is 
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the universities which are to blame for 
the exaggerated value that principals 
and presidents and boards put upon de- 
grees, and it is the universities which 
should lead in the reform. Then the 
university professor would come to re- 
gard himself as different from an ath- 
letic coach training for an intercolleciate 
contest. 

One of the novelties of the Columbian 
Exposition was a moving sidewalk. 
The University of Chicago was con- 
structed on the same plan. You get on 
whenever you want to, and you go as 
far as you like. One of the students 
who registered at the beginning in 1892, 
received his degree in 1907. Each quar- 
ter is to a certain extent complete and 
independent. This has the disadvantage 
of requiring some repetition of common 
courses and of breaking the continuity 
of a study. The break, however, is 
usually only a formal one for a student 
in continuous residence, and there are 
some decided adyantages in the plan be- 
sides the obvious one of convenience to 
irregular students. It tends to promote 
concentration of effort. Instructor and 
student get down to business quicker 
and waste less time at the end. Instead 
of giving the students a week or two for 
preparing for examination and for other 
purposes, the final recitation periods are 
utilized for examinations. Wherever 
there is a summer school it has produced 
a noticeable effect in this respect on the 
character of the teaching in the rest of 
the vear. June seems a long way off to 
an instructor starting his lectures in 
October, but he can see the end of his 
six, eight or twelve weeks’ course from 
the beginning. Consequently the pro- 
fessor of chemistry does not spend so 
much time talking about phlogiston at 
the start that he has to leave out radium 
at the end. Procrastination and dilatori- 
ness are the common vices of the schol- 
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astic temperament. Much that passes in 
collegiate circles for leisureliness is what 
the outer barbarians call plain ordinary 
laziness. Any measure which tends to 
correct these evils should ‘be viewed with 
favor 

President Harper would have gone 
much farther in the way of concentra- 
tion of attention if he could. What his 
ideal was may be guessed from what he 
did when he had a free hand, as in the 
summer schools he started ten years be- 
fore the university was founded. He 
gave his beginners in Hebrew four 
hours of recitation work.a day, five days 
in the week, for ten weeks. His plan 
for the university was that a student 
should take but two studies at a time, a 
major and a minor, reciting ordinarily 
twice a day in the first and once in the 
second. Apparently the plan did not 
work well. At any rate, it was soon vir- 
tually abandoned. 

Most of the students now take three 
courses at a time with a few other things 
thrown in, and many take four or more 
courses as in other universities. The 
practice of double daily work is still kept 
up in Dr. Harper’s old class of elemen- 
tary Hebrew and in some of the labora- 
tory and research studies, but not in 
many Other classes. Still, I think that, 
owing to the combined influences of the 
original plan, of the summer work and 
of the quarter and term divisions, work 
at Chicago is less likely to be unduly 
diffused and prolonged than in the other 
universities. I wish the two-course sys- 
tem had been longer tried, for it might 
have served as a corrective to the pre- 
vailing evil of scattered work. Almost 
all the universities are now trying to 
shorten the collegiate period or to get 
more work out of the students, but as 
our present courses are made to suit the 
leisurely student, taking more work 
means taking more kinds of work. That 
is, the better the student the worse his 
class schedule. 

President Harper also wanted to have 
much smaller classes and higher salaries 
than was the custom, but these reforms 
could not be carried out on account of 
the expense. To give the University pres- 
tige from the start men of renown were 
called to the head professorships by the 
offer of salaries exceptionally high for 


that time. . This initiated a movement 
for the raising of salaries all over the 
country, but it later caused embarrass- 
ment as the University grew, and the 
president found that he had not Fortu- 
natus’s purse to draw upon. The subor- 
dinate professors and instructors were 
inadequately and disproportionately paid, 
as they are everywhere, and promotions 
were felt to be an empty honor when the 
salaries of the new men had to be on a 
lower level than those of the charter 
members of the faculty. This was the 
cause of much discontent and some with- 
drawals. 

No university had ever before received 
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such generous gifts from many differ- 
ent individuals in. s6. short a timé, but 
no amount of money. would have been 
sufficient to keep up with the projects 
generated in that active brain. Dr. Har- 
per’s gigantic and far-reaching plans 
caught the fancy of business men of 
kindred imagination, but his chronic def- 
icit of one or two hundred thousand dol- 
lars a year repelled them. His succes- 
sor has done in three years what he 
could never have done. President Jud- 
son, by careful management and some 
curtailment, has succeeded in making 
both ends meet and has placed the insti- 
tution on a sound financial basis. The 
total productive endowment of the Uni- 
versity is now $14,870,903.01 to a cent, 
and it has besides $8,917,708.10 invested 
in buildings and grounds devoted entire- 
ly to university use, and $1,916,314.49 in 
equipment, scientific apparatus, etc. 

The past year has seen the definite 
abandonment of the system of affiliated 
colleges established by President Har- 
per. It was his theory that under- 
graduate work, particularly of the two 
lower years, should mostly be relegated 
to smaller institutions in various parts 
of the country under the supervision of 
the University. The students could mi- 
grate freely among them, passing north 
in the summer and south in the winter, 
like the wild fowl, and their instructors 
would enjoy so far as possible the labor- 
atory and library facilities of the Uni- 
versity. A considerable number of re- 
putable colleges entered into the rela- 
tionship and more seemed likely to fol- 
low their example, but the plan did not 
work. JI do not understand exactly why. 
Of course the alumni of the small col- 
leges opposed what seemed to them a 
loss of independence and a recognition 
of inferiority, but then alumni, as a rule, 
oppose every change, good or bad. They 
called it “applying trust methods to edu- 
cation.” Perhaps it was, but I believe 
that some such arrangement between the 
small colleges and the great universities 
will inevitably come about before many 
years, and when it does the colleges may 
find that they cannot get as favorable 
terms as those offered them -by President 
Harper, 

I may as well confess, since the ob- 
servant reader has already detected it, 


that I am one of the thousands on whom 
those first six bulletins outlining the policy 
of the new university made an indelible 
impression. No matter how many times 
they are tried and fail to work, I have 
to believe that they somehow ought to 
and somewhere will. One of the most 
revolutionary of these measures, one 
which for many years appeared to make 
little headway, is now coming into effect 
in almost every great university, in some 
of them more rapidly tho less formally 
than in Chicago. This is the division of 
the college into two sections of somewhat 
dissimilar methods of instruction and 
discipline, here called the Senior College 
and the Junior College. The traditional 
four-class system is obviously breaking 
down and cannot be maintained much 
longer anywhere. Its carefully cultivated 
enmities, its rigidly enforced barriers, 
and its lock-step progression have made 
it an acknowledged nuisance and an im- 
pediment to educational advance in de- 
sirable directions. The universities have 
become too large for the classes to form 
friendship groups, the elective system 
has broken the alignment, and the pres- 
sure of professional schools has started 
cleavage planes at right angles to those 
of the classes. The present movement 
for putting pass and honor students on 
differential gearing will be the end of it. 
Where a majority of the students fin- 
ish the college course in three years or 
drop out of it at the end of two to take 
professional work the old class distinc- 
tions become meaningless. 

But altho the University of Chicago 
was the first to recognize frankly the 
necessity of abandoning the old four- 
class system and the first to attempt the 
formation of new groupings, it has not 
succeeded in solving the problem. Con- 
ditions there are as chaotic as anywhere. 
The old regime has gone and the new 
has not come. Some ghosts of the past 
linger about the institution, the class 
presidents of non-existent classes, for ex- 
ample, and certain grotesquely disguised 
figures who are to be seen in the fall 
doing stunts on the campus at the dicta- 
tion of those who in their own language 
are called “three-quarters men,” but else- 
where are called Sophomores. Some 
prophecies of the future are to be seen 
in the Junior and Senior Colleges, but 
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these are more conspicuous in the cat- 
alog than in the life of the undergradu- 
ates. The Senior Colleges especially are 
a sort of legal fiction, for the students 
hasten thru or skip thru, in order to en- 
ter the professional schools and ere re- 
luctant to enter them. The title of “As- 
sociate,” which is conferred on comple- 
tion of the Junior College, is not es- 
teemed sufficiently valuable to induce the 
students to clear up all their back work 
in the lower Colleges as promptly as 
they might. 

It is upon the organization of the 
Junior Colleges, comprising the first half 
of the undergraduate course, that atten- 
tion has been chiefly concentrated. For 
the last five years this question has been 
actively, even passionately, discussed. 
According to the present plan there is 
a double division of this part of the stu- 
dent body, by courses and by sexes. 
This gives eight groups known, specif- 
ically as Atts College (men), Arts Col- 
lege (women), Literature College 
(men), Literature College (women), 
Philosophy College (men), Philosophy 
College (women), Science College 
(men), and Science College (women). 
These groups are supposed to form so- 
cial units and to compete with each other 
on the forum and the field. Various 
schemes have been tried to bring about 
the desired differentiation and integra- 
tion, to make these clans “class-con- 
scious” and to induce a proper degree 
of antagonism between them, but with- 
out much success. The students prefer 
their own groupings, formed according 
to the undiscoverable laws of congenial- 
itv and affinity, rather than to conform 
to the artificial system imposed upon 
them by the authorities. They follow 
their own system of crvstallization, and 
the colleges are but pseudomorphs. A 
Scientific man, when off duty, sometimes 
prefers to associate with Literary men, 
or even with Literary women, rather 
than with those of his own totem. 

In order to see how this sectional plan 
was working, I attended one of the col- 
lege meetings on my recent visit to Chi- 
cago. The only thing done at the meet- 
ing was to listen to a lecture on the 
Philippines. It was an interesting lec- 
ture—Professor McClintock is always 
interesting—but why should students 


who had been attending lectures all ‘ay 
attend another for recreation? 1 iis, 
however, seems to be a natural inst: ict, 
such as leads farmer boys, who !:ive 
been working hard all the week, to | lay 
baseball when they come to town on 
Saturday, and leads New Yorkers, « ho 
have been jolted in trolley cars all the 
week, to go to Coney Island in order 
to be worse jolted on a scenic railway. 
But I could not see how attendance on 
this particular lecture promoted social 
unification any more than any other, or 
why—since Professor McClintock ut- 
tered no words that would bring a blush 
to the cheek of the tenderest maiden— 
it was necessary to insist.on the separa- 
tion of the young men and women who 
a few hours before had been sitting side 
by side in that room listening to a chem- 
istry lecture. 

The inequality in the size of the col- 
leges and the shifting about of students 
interfere with the clear definition of 
these subdivisions. In the autumn of 
1907-8 the colleges varied in size from 
34 in the College of Arts (women) to 
182 in the College of Science (men), 
and five-sixths of the students originally 
registered in the College of Philosophy 
(commerce and administration) change 
their registration to the course in Liter- 
ature. 

In short, the horizontal division of the 
University into Junior and Senior Col- 
leges has been practically accomplished, 
but the perpendicular subdivision of 
these into eight Colleges has not been 
successful, probably because the natural 
cleavage plans have not been hit upon. 
It is very fortunate for the University 
that President Harper was thwarted in 
his effort to make this system rigid and 
permanent by embodying it into the 
architectural plans for the new quadran- 
gles. Buildings constructed and ar- 
ranged for this purpose would now, only 
five years after the system was adopted, 
be quite inadequate and inconvenient. 
These plans are still held up, and it is 
to be hoped that they will be until their 
objectionable features, especially these 
segregated colleges, with their inde- 
pendent class-rooms and laboratories, are 
eliminated. 

The influence of English ideals be 
came increasingly dominant during the 
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later years Of President Harper’s admin- 
istration, and this plan for independent 
college quadrangles was one of its mani- 
festations. There is, of course, no valid 
objection to the introduction of any for- 
eign customs which can be profitably ac- 
climated, only we have to look out that 
we do not get gypsy moths and sparrows 
with them. Many of our best ‘educa- 
tional policies were made in Germany, 
and we imported with them nothing 
worse than beer. England gave us ath- 
letics, but could not give us their pallia- 
tive, the true spirit of amateur sport. 
At present Princeton, Harvard, and to a 
lesser extent Chicago are taking the 
English universities for models, as 
Michigan and Johns Hopkins formerly 
took the German. There is, however, 
this difference. We borrowed from the 
German universities their educational 
ideals, which were those of freedom and 
equality and industry. We are borrow- 
ing from the English universities their 
social ideals, which are those of exclu- 
siveness and aristocracy and _leisureli- 
ness. The particular thing that we are 
most anxious to get from Oxford and 
Cambridge, their separate residential 
colleges, is what the reformers in these 
universities are most anxious to break 
up. They fear that if they do not suc- 
ceed in getting it very materially modi- 
fed before long, a parliamentary com- 
mission will do it by force. The 
younger English universities, like Lon- 
don, Manchester and Leeds, envy their 
venerable rivals many things, but they 
are glad to be free from the college 
system. 

The undergraduate body in our great 
universities has become so large that 
some new form of social grouping is 
necessary, and this is likely to be based 
on the house-unit. The fraternities have 
so far been most successful in solving 
this question by their chapter houses 
containing a small but diversified group. 
In the University of Chicago fraternities 
are allowed, but not sororities, a curious 
discrimination since, as I have shown in 
previous articles, the sororities have been 
mostly free from the recognized evils of 
the fraternities. 

The University at the start established 
residential halls or houses in spite of the 
prejudice against them at that time pre- 


vailing in the West, on the ground that 
they were medieval, British and aristo- 
cratic institutions. These houses have gone 
thru many vicissitudes, but on the whole 
have justified their existence and proved 
themselves valuable, even indispensable. 
factors in university life. The system 
might have been extended and many 
more of them have been now in success- 
ful operation if the proposal had not 
been made to apply to instruction as well 
as residence and to involve the segrega- 
tion of the women on a separate quad- 
rangle. 

As originally presented the proposal 
read: 

“Will the Senate advise the trustees of the 
university to accept a gift of a million or a 
million and a half of dollars, to be used in 
erecting, on a separate block of land, dormi- 
tories, gymnasium, clubhouse, assembly hall, 
recitation halls and laboratories, to be used 
exclusively for women, and, as concerns reci- 
tation halls and laboratories, by women in the 
Junior Colleges?” 

The financial part of the proposition 
was subsequently eliminated because the 
president and trustees came to the con- 
clusion “that a mistake had been made 
in coupling the question of a gift with a 
question of so much educational impor- 
tance, inasmuch as it was feared that 
some might actually believe that the 
University had permitted the decision of 
an educational question to be influenced 
by the probability of a gift for that pur- 
pose, which might not be secured for an- 
other purpose.” It must be confessed 
that tho co-educationalists were rather 
illogical in resenting the form of the 
question. The women had to buy their 
way into Cornell and Johns Hopkins 
Medical, and there was no reason for 
them to be offended, even tho, as they 
too hastily assumed, this hypothetical 
proposition were an attempt to buy them 
out of Chicago. After a hot discussion 
and several reversals and _ reconsidera- 
tions, such as faculties everywhere are 
prone to indulge in, it was finally voted 
to have masculine, feminine and mixed 
sections in the Junior College courses. 

The plan has been in operation now 
for five years, and probably both parties 
wonder why they got so excited over it. 
The ardent young misogynists from the 
East, who supported the movement in 
the hope of soon freeing the campus 
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from the taint of woman’s presence, have 
been disappointed. So have the cham- 
pions of woman’s rights in education 
who feared that this was the entering 
wedge which would split the University 
in two. The segregation movement has 
made no progress. In fact, the propor- 
tion of segregated work has declined 
from year to year. Neither the young 
men nor the young women show any 
marked tendency to avoid or to seek the 
mixed classes. They take what studies 
they want without much regard to who 


student, who has usually been pr pared 
for the University in co-educ tional 
schools from the kindergarten up, |.as for 
part of the first two years some -lasses 
from which the opposite sex is excluded, 
and then passes on to the Senior C llege, 
where no such distinction is drawn. It 
is questionable whether this brief break 
in training is worth the trouble and em. 
barrassment it causes, and whether it 
does not create the evil it is supposed to 
relieve, that is, sex-consciousness and 
constraint. I was told by one of his 
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are in the recitation rooms. Only about 
five per cent. of the Junior College stu- 
dents have all three of their courses seg- 
regated. About one-half of the first-year 
students and a very much smaller pro- 
portion of the second-year students are 
affected by the system. These take from 
one-third to all of their work in classes 
divided on sex lines. Above the second 
year there is no segregation, except such 
as results naturally from vocational 
election. As the matter stands now the 


HALL. 


close friends that Dr. Harper, shortly be- 
fore his death exprest his deep regret 
at having been persuaded to take up the 
segregation policy, and said that it had 
caused him more trcuble and annoyance 
than any other act of his official career. 

The character of the work done in 
the segregated and mixed sections shows 
no important differences, tho there is the 
same difference between the sexes in the 
quality of work done as there is every- 
where. In the Junior College, as a whole, 
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the proportion of men failing, wholly or 

rtly. is twice as great as of women.* 
At the top of the class, as at the bottom, 
the women stand higher than the men, 
getting twice the honors to which their 
numbers entitle them.t This was for- 
merly accounted for by saying that the 
few wotuen who went to college were 
super.or in ambition and ability, while 
the young men were the average run, but 
since President Harper, in his argument 
against co-education in the Junior Col- 
lege (1903, vii, I, ¢.), said that condi- 
tions had changed in this respect, some 
other explanation should be sought. One 
often proffered by professors, that the 
grades do not really indicate the knowl- 
edge and proficiency of the students, is 
interesting as a confession, but hardly 
adequate as an explanation. 

An ingenious system of marking has 
just been adopted at Chicago for the 
purpose of raising the standards of 
scholarship. Altho the students prob- 
ably work harder here than at most 
Eastern universities it is felt that they 
were not doing what they should, es- 
pecially in the College of Arts and Lit- 
erature. Hereafter a student will have 
to do more than passable work in his 
studies in order to pass. He must ac- 
cumulate “honor points” to double the 
number of his courses. That is, 36 
Majors and 72 honor points are required 
for graduation. The scale is as follows: 
Grade. Significance. 

Excellent)! i... 0.2.00 


Honor Points. 


Barely passable....... 
Conditioned ......... 
Failed 


This is in accordance with the scrip- 
tural principle that “unto every one that 
hath shall be given, but from him that 
hath not shall be taken away, even that 


which he hath.” If a student does not 
do fair work on the average he will find 
himself a minus quantity, being auto- 
matically graduated out of the university 
at the bottom. One effort in the same 





*From 1904 to 1908: failed, men, 13.6 per cent.; 
women, 5.8 per cent.; conditioned, men, 19.2 per 
cent.; women, 11.2 per cent. 

tIn 1906, 43 per cent. of all the women and 19 
per cent. of all the men received honorable mention 
On graduation, and 20 per cent. of the women and 
9 per cent. of the men received honors for special 
excellence in particular departments of the Senior 
College, 


direction is the greater strictness in en- 
forcing the requirement of making up 
all Junior College work before entering 
the Senior College, or “the rule against 
the forward pass” as it is called in stu- 
dent vernacular. There has been a con- 
tinuous tendency from the beginning to 
curtail freedom of election until now a 
student who wishes to make a profes- 
sional school in the shortest time has 
practically to follow a rigidly prescribed 
course. 

The University of Chicago was for- 
tunate in starting unencumbered with the 
student customs of our boyish grand- 
fathers. There has been practically no 
hazing, class- fighting, face - painting, 
hair-cutting, kidnapping, stealing of 
chapel bell clapper, mobbing of profes- 
sors, or similar student activities, and 
there are, I believe, no organized asso- 
ciations for the cultivation of hard drink- 
ing and the promotion of vice. Never- 
theless the students seem to be as con- 
tented and happy as anywhere, so per- 
haps these things are not so essential to 
collegiate life as they are elsewhere sup- 
posed to be. Athletics have been kept on 
an unusually high plane by the redoubt- 
able Mr. Stagg, without loss of efficiency, 
and yet do not absorb the attention of 
the student body so exclusively as at 
some other institutions. Music and 
dramatics are cultivated by the students 
in much the same way as they are every- 
where. Public speaking and debating 
have been given unusual prominence in 
the curriculum, but are not, I think, so 
popular as voluntary exercises as they 
are in some of the State universities. 
Literary propensities do not seem to be 
sO spontaneous and irresistible as one 
would expect in an institution of its size 
and character and location. There is no 
literary magazine published by the stu- 
dents. I asked one of the officials of the 
University why not and he said it was 
because the students wrote so well that 
their articles were accepted by the East- 
ern magazines. There is no comic week- 
ly published by the students. I asked an 
official of another university why not 
and he said it was because the Univer- 
sity of Chicago was funny enough with- 
out it. These two explanations may be, 
and I hope will be, taken for what they 
are worth. The faculty cannot be held 

























responsible for the comparative lack of 
literary ambition among the students. 
The English department has, it is true, 
been inclined to lay more stress on the 
linguistic than the literary side, but it 
also has had more men who could do 
original work in English—using the 
phrase in its true sense—than one com- 
monly finds in universities; for example, 
Professor Herrick, who can write novels 
that sell, and Professor Moody, who can 
write plays that pay. 

The architecture of the University of 
Chicago, considered as a whole, is super- 
ior to that of any other university. 
There are individual buildings at other 
places which are finer than anything at 
Chicago, but nowhere else so harmoni- 
ous and satisfactory a group. The archi- 
tectural plans for all future buildings so 
far as could be anticipated were drawn 
up before a foundation stone was laid, 
and altho the growth of the University 
has surpassed even the audacious imagin- 
ations of the founders, yet the general 
design and arrangement has proved flex- 
ible enough so that no discordant varia- 
tions have been introduced. The Uni- 
versity has gradually picked up property 
in the neighborhood until now it owns 
the land on both sides of the Midway 
Plaisance from Washington Park almost 
to Jackson Park, so that this mile stretch 
of greenery between two spacious play- 
grounds forms virtually the campus of 
the University, an unrivalled site for a 
city institution. Here when the Univer- 
sity opened the American people were 
celebrating their discovery by Columbus 
in various fantastic ways. But the place 
has sobered up since then. The Ferris 
wheel has long since rolled away and the 
Haskell Oriental Museum has taken the 
place of the Streets of Cairo. But the 
Columbian Exposition aroused in the 
West a new enthusiasm for good archi- 
tecture, so the Grey City owes much to 
the White City that preceded it altho its 
plans were made before the exposition. 
Most of its buildings have been gifts and 
memorials and as such could properly be 
made beautiful without stopping to con- 
sider, for example, whether a pinnacle 
could be afforded on Mitchell Tower 
when Professor Williston wanted the 
money for a pterodactyl, or to decide be- 
tween the educational value of a gargoyle 
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on the roof and a traveling library 01 the 
road. The buildings are on the whole 
convenient and well adapted to their re- 
spective purposes, and no serious sacri- 
fices have been made for architectural 
effect. The later buildings have been 
imported from England tho not in such 
a way as to be dutiable under the art 
tariff. Hutchinson Commons, the men’s 
dining room, is a copy of Christ Church 
Hall, Oxford. Mitchell Tower is taken 
from Magdalen. The Law Building fol- 
lows closely the chapel of King’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. If our architects are 
incapable of originating, it is at least 
creditable that they can select such good 
models and imitate them so admirably. 
It gives the University two rooms hardly 
to be matched in America, the commons 
hall and the departmental library which 
occupies the upper floor of the Law 
Building, a hundred and sixtv feet 
long, fifty wide and forty high. If any 
criticism is to be passed on the Chicago 
buildings it would be that they are too 
conventional and imitative. The new 
buildings of the College of the City of 
New York, for all their exasperating 
deckel edges, have in them, it seems to 
me, more of the genuine Gothic spirit, 
its freedom, its daring, its caprice, its joy 
of living. 

The central edifice of the south facade 
facing the Midway will be the Harper 
Memorial Library, for which $800,000 
has been raised by a general subscrip- 
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tion. Of this $200,000 will be set aside rt 
as an endowment for keeping the build- - 
ing in repair, a wise precaution which th 


university authorities generally overlook. 
This is very much needed, for no 
great university, not even Harvard, 
has had more _ inadequate library 
accommodations. The University of 
Chicago began its library by buy- 
ing out a Berlin book-shop, the 
Calvary collection, supposed to contain 
280,000 volumes and 120,000 pamphlets, 
but the stock had been pretty well picked 
over and proved somewhat disappointing 
both in numbers and quality. The Uni- 
versity library is now approaching the 
half million mark, and students have also 
the advantages of three other big libra- 
ries in the city, the Newberry, the Crerar 
and the Public. On account of the some- 
what inefficient management of the gen- 
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Eco come so deeply rooted that it will be diffi- enough from the Declaration of Inde- 
crip- cult to change it. Professors have be- pendence, against all things British. But 
aside come used to having all their books one thing leads on to another. The 
wild. handy and students delight to browse antique buildings had to have furnishings 
hich around the open shelves, hitting on books to match, such, for example, as the chan- 
ole they had never heard about and never deliers in the law library with porcelain 
* would thru a catalog. The losses under candles, and massive lanterns, not giving 
lard. this régime are not serious. As indica- light but lit up very prettily on the out- 
rary tive of the attachment of the Chicago side by electric bulbs. With the build- 
oe students for good literature it may be ings and the furnishings came the caps 
a. noted that more volumes are missed from and gowns in colors and designs unrec- 
the the divinity library in the course of a ognizable by Mr. M. A. Oxon, but never- 
a, year than from any other. theless fine examples of the pseudo- 
lets. The University of Chicago does not antique, and serving to give visible em- 
flood look its age. It looks much older. This phasis to the already exaggerated distinc- 
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Ini cial aging process, reminding one of the grees and men who have them not. The 
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mace like Yale, but on the other hand 
it requires academic costume for both 
examiners and candidates on the occasion 
of doctor’s examination which is not the 
custom elsewhere so far as I know. This 
devotion to ceremony is particularly 
curious in a Baptist institution when we 
consider what iconoclastic and radical 
folk the Baptists were in their early days. 
Baptist orthodoxy is unconventionality. 

This raises the question of whether the 
University of Chicago is a Baptist insti- 
tution. The Carnegie Foundation says 
it is, basing its decision on the stipula- 
tion that two-thirds of the trustees and 
the president must be of that denomina- 
tion, the one clause of the charter stated 
to be forever unalterable. But on the 
contrary the hard-shell brethren say it is 
not a Baptist institution but decidedly 
heretical and dangerous. In short, the 
University is too orthodox to get the 
Carnegie pensions—I beg your pardon, 
retiring allowances—and too heterodox 
to get the unanimous support of the de- 
nomination. To pursue the middle 
course is most perilous, but usually the 
wisest. Certainly it has proved so in this 
case. Whether Baptist or not in the 
technical sense the University has been 
profoundly Christian in the best sense. 
No creedal restrictions have been im- 
posed upon the professors and the faculty 
contains representatives of most of the 
Christian denominations as well as Jews, 
Neo-Pagans, Cynics and members of 
those solipsistic sects common nowadays 
when every man may be his own heresi- 
arch. The University on its reincarna- 
tion in 1892 took over the theological 
seminary of the Baptist Theological 
Union and converted it into a Divinity 
School of true university grade and 
scope, supported by the strong Semitic, 
Greek, philosophical and sociological de- 
partments of the rest of the University. 
The proportion of non-Baptist students 
in the Divinity School has been of late 
over 50 per cent. and is increasing. It 
is, of course, inevitable that a theological 
department sharing the life of a great 
university should tend to become less 
narrowly denominational. 

But the service of the University to 
Christian education as to education in 
general has not been confined to what is 
done within its walls. By means of its 
periodicals and extension courses it has 


cultivated in a large part of the covntry 
a spirit of more thoro and conscien ious 
study of the Bible and introduced im- 
proved methods of teaching it. ore 
than any other university, I think, ii has 
recognized that the great religious eed 
of the day is the reconstruction of theo- 
logical conceptions and their te-expres- 
sion in a form acceptable to the in‘elli- 
gent man of today. The frank recozni- 
tion of this need and the courageous 
effort to meet it have brought much 
obloquy upon the University from thiose 
who did not see the necessity or the pos- 
sibility of such constructive work. But 
the University has stood by its theologi- 
cal professors even where their utter- 
ances were too conservative or too radi- 
cal to be approved by the faculty as a 
whole. 

I believe the same can be said of the 
only other department of university work 
in which the public is enough interested 
to find fault, that is, the department of 
sociology and political economy, not- 
withstanding the widespread opinion to 
the contrary. I doubt if any other uni- 
versity in the country, State or endowed, 
has produced a body of literature con- 
taining franker criticism of existing in- 
dustrial and social conditions or more 
radical suggestions for their reform than 
the publications of the University of 
Chicago. If any of the professors have 
failed to give adequate expression to 
their feelings in this respect I think it 
must have been because of the limita- 
tions of the English language rather than 
from an undue regard for the sensibili- 
ties of the wealthy patrons of the Uni- 
versity. Indeed I am inclined to think 
the effect is the other way. There is a 
piquancy, a dramatic thrill, about cir- 
culating radical views of sociology in a 
periodical bearing the imprint “Founded 
by John D. Rockefeller,” or about utter- 
ing heresies while standing in front of 
the portrait of the richest Baptist in the 
world, and it takes a strong character to 
resist the temptation. The real strong- 
holds of conservatism, of dumb and 
stubborn reaction, theological and socio- 
logical, are not the great universities, but 
the small country colleges narrowly 
watched by the devoted alumni and 
everybody else for a hundred miles 
around. The general public is rightfully 
suspicious of any attempt at restriction 
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of freedom of speech, but like a jealous 
wife it is apt to be wrong about the ob- 
ject of its suspicion. ‘There are anti- 
democratic tendencies observable in our 
universities, but they are, in my opinion, 
due to the growth of the spirit of luxury, 
caste, exclusiveness and arrogance, and 
not to any conspiracy of millionaires. 
[he University of Chicago, starting 
late in a territory where universities, or 
institutions bearing that name, were al- 
ready excessively numerous in propor- 
tion to the population, acted in accord- 
ance with the maxim that there is al- 
ways room at the top. Graduate work 
seventeen years ago was but feebly and 
surreptitiously cultivated in the State 
universities and scarcely at all in the 
denominational colleges of the West. 
The University of Chicago, by laying 
special stress upon research and ad- 
vanced work and giving opportunity for 
it in the summer quarter, became vir- 
tually the graduate department of these 
institutions. It is not uncommon to find 


colleges in which half or two-thirds of 
the faculty have studied at Chicago. 


Texas alone sends 150 students. Every 
year the Texas students charter a special 
train for the University of Chicago. I 
should explain for the benefit of Eastern 
readers that this is the same geograph- 
ically as if 150 Italian students came 
every year to Oxford. That would be 
alluded to by London leader-writers as 
“an epoch-making movement in educa- 
tion.” So is this. It must also be re- 
membered that the University of Chicago 
uses the post office and the printing press 
and keeps a corps of educational mission- 
aries in the field. Last year (1908-9) 
the extension lecturers gave courses of 
six lectures each in 125 different cities 
and towns in fourteen different States. 
And this was a poor year compared witn 
the preceding. The extension work was 
started by Prof. Richard Green Moul- 
ton, who was brought from Oxford for 
that purpose, and his courses in English 
and Biblical literature are still the most 
popular. The reason for it is that he 
recites poetry because he loves it, not be- 
cause he wants to tear it to pieces. The 
number of students taking regular work 
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by correspondence was 3,200, about 
double what it was five years before. 
The most popular courses here are Eng- 
lish, Mathematics, History and Latin. 

Jn all these ways and many others too 
indirect to trace the University of Chi- 
cago has perceptibly raised the educa- 
tiona! standards of the West and South. 
The effect is most noticeable in the South 
because until the University of Chicago 
was opened Southern teachers had not 
been going to the great universities in 
large numbers, and Southern colleges 
and secondary schools, thru an excessive 
local pride, had not drawn upon the 
Eastern universities for their instructors 
as freely as had the Northwestern insti- 
tutions. I think it is safe to say that no 
other university has exerted such an up- 
lifting influence over so large a part of 
the country in so short a time. 

Its success appears the more remark- 
able when we realize that it was sur- 
rounded by the foremost State universi- 
ties which had in their favor State pride, 
free tuition and close connection with the 
public school system. They were enter- 
prising and accommodating, ready to 
provide the kinds of training most in de- 
mand. The University of Chicago 
achieved its success, first, by manifesting 
a still greater originality and adaptabil- 
ity as in summer work, extension courses 
and the use of print for example, and, 
second, by rising above the zone of com- 
petition in giving more advanced work 
in pure science and the humanities. 
Now some of the State universities are 
learning how to beat Chicago at its own 
game, and if Chicago would maintain its 
primacy it must be by the methods used 
in its early achievement, that is the Uni- 
versity must show the same daring and 
initiative as in the beginning, and it must 
find a way to draw from any part of the 
world men who are recognized leaders in 
modern thought and investigation. It 
ought to be easier to get distinguished 
men now than it was at first when the 
University had no prestige and Chicago 
was regarded as beyond the habitable 
frontier. If rumor is to be relied upon 
the list of those who have declined calls 
to Chicago would be even more illustri- 
ous than its present faculty roll. Perhaps 
the same is true of other institutions. If 


so, it is greatly to the credit of their 
presidents. 
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The University of Chicago has nw 
the largest number of graduate stude: ts 
of any American university exccot 
Columbia. It stands at the head of tie 
list in the number of doctorates co)- 
ferred in the last twelve years (445: 
Columbia, 436; Harvard, 418). Tie 
mere catalog of the books and papers 
published by members of the Universi: y 
during its first ten years occupies Io 
quarto double-column pages, constitutitig 
the second of the twelve volumes of tlic 
“Decennial Publications of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago.” This contains a serics 
of papers, representative of the re- 
searches of the different departments, 
which it would be difficult for any of the 
older universities to match in value ani 
variety. The first volume of the set giv- 
ing the history of the first decade coul(! 
also be called the record of a piece oi 
original investigation, a laboratory note- 
book of experiments in methods of uni 
versity administration, set down with a 
frankness and clearness unusual in such 
official documents. The development of 
the various departments of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago has been unequal but not 
one-sided. It was President Harper’s 
policy to develop a few departments as 
schools at a time leaving the others com- 
paratively neglected until he found the 
men and money to put them on‘a level 
with the best in the land. Consequently 
the appearance of the campus in the 
early days was symbolic of the faculty. 
The visitor would see there a venerable 
Gothic edifice flanked by another much 
newer and with one side unfinished, and 
beyond a low brick temporary structure 
and then a vacant lot of weeds and 
brambles. President Judson has made it 
his especial business to fill in the outlines 
of the great plan and to promote an even, 
steady and symmetrical growth of al! 
departments. The machinery of admin- 
istration has been simplified and the bur- 
den of faculty meetings, committee work 
and complicated reports has been alle- 
viated. Life is more calm and peaceful 
than under the old régime and revolu- 
tions are not so common. In short, the 
two administrations stand in somewhat 
the same relation to each other as do the 
administrations of Presidents Roosevelt 
and Taft. 

The growth and dominance of the 
graduate school at Chicago is due to the 
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fact that President Harper put the ad- 
vancement of knowledge foremost 
among the functions of a university. He 
established the University Press as one 
of the equal and co-ordinate branches of 
the institution. He started or annexed a° 


' large number of scholarly journals and 


expected his faculty to fill them. He 
selected men who were inspired with the 
zeal for research and they in turn picked 
from the throng of mature students pass- 
ing thru the summer quarter those who 
were capable of receiving this inspiration. 
[f the proposal of Dean Small to abolish 
the tuition fees of graduate students after 
their first year is put into effect the in- 
fluence of the School will be greatly ex- 
tended, provided, of course, that men of 
originality and power are there to attract 
and hold the students. 

The graduate school is divided into 
two parts, the School of Arts and Litera- 
ture and the Ogden School of Science, 
and the number of doctorates conferred 
by the two schools has kept nearly 
equal. The mere enumeration of all the 
different lines of investigation now being 
carried on would be impossible here, but 
it may not be improper to mention a few 
merely as samples. Professor Breasted 
is excavating the ruins on the Nubian 
Nile. Professor Starr collects tongues 
and beads from the Philippines and the 
Kongo. Professor Chamberlain is dissat- 
isfied with the way Laplace constructed 
the solar system so he has taken it apart 
and is putting it together in accordance 
with modern American methods of build- 
ing, using planetesimals mixed in the 
cold, a kind of concrete construction, I 
take it. In the nine years since the 
Nobel Foundation was established thirty- 
three persons have received its prizes for 
scientific discovery but only one of them 
lives in America. This is Professor 
Michelson, whose echelon spectroscope 
and interferometer have carried the an- 
alysis and measurement of light waves 
to an unprecedented degree of refine- 
ment. Astronomy early received a mag- 
nificent equipment thru the generosity of 
a Chicago street-car man under the in- 
fluence of Dr. Harper’s hypnotic sugges- 
tion. The Yerkes Observatory is located 
on a high hill overlooking Lake Geneva, 
seventy-six miles from Chicago, and con- 
tains a refracting telescope of 40-inch 


aperture, which is four inches larger 
than the Lick telescope belonging to the 
University of California. The Kent 
Chemical Laboratory has from the start 
been one of the most productive depart- 
ments of the University, both in papers 
and men. Professor Nef has got into the 
habit of astonishing the world once a 
year by promulgating an original theory 
of organic synthesis and then astonish- 
ing it still more by backing up the theory 
with a hundred pages of solid experi- 
mental work in Liebig’s Annalen. Pro- 
fessor Stieglitz is one of those very rare 
individuals who have an equal mastery 
of the laboratory and of the Jecture- 
room, and who are able to direct research 
and elementary students at the same time 
without neglecting either. When the 
Hull Biological Laboratories were going 
up people from “universities” where one 
man taught all the natural sciences with- 
out overworking himself, used to wonder 
what these four great buildings marked 
Zodlogy, Anatomy, Physiology and Bot- 
any, were needed for. Now they know 
if they are still about the campus for all 
the buildings are crowded, especially 
since the affiliation of Rush Medical Col- 
lege. The fundamental branches of the 
first two years of the medical course are 
given in the Hull and Kent Laboratories 
and the clinical work of the later years 
at the downtown buildings of Rush. 
On account of the presence of the 
theological school such studies as com- 
parative religion, Hebrew, Arzbic, As- 
syriology and Biblical Greek have been 
prominent and productive from the be- 
ginning, The Germanic department has 
always been stronger than the Romance, 
as is proper in a State having such 
a large Teutonic element. The class- 
ics lost three good men last year, but 
they cannot be said to be weak when 
Professor Shorey is at the head of the 
Greek and Professor Hale at the head 
of the Latin department. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago was one of the first 
to give the social and political sciences 
the attention which they deserve in 
modern education, and these courses 
have been among the most popular both 
with resident and non-resident students. 
It is sufficient to mention the names of 
Professors Laughlin, Judson, Small, 
Vincent and Thomas to indicate the 
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character of the work. Reference should 
be made here to the efforts now being 
made to give the undergraduates practi- 
cal training in the new or rising vocations 
of political and business administration. 
Professor Hill has started an Agricul- 
tural Guild, to combine theory and prac- 
tice and turn out men capable of man- 
aging large farms and making them 
pay, and he is engaged in promoting a 
plan of co-operative agricultural pro- 
duction adapted to a particular com- 


to which I have often referred, thai no 
better title has been found for tliese 
future bankers and Y. M. C. A. secre- 
taries than Bachelors of Philosophy, the 
same degree given with no more appro- 
priateness to the students of literature. 
The University of Chicago has ‘ew 
Latin-American students compared with 
Pennsylvania or Cornell, but has many 
Japanese and Chinese. The number of 
the last is likely to be greatly increased 
in the future because of the interest 
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munity. There is a College of Com- 
merce and Administration for those 
who intend to engage in banking, jour- 
nalism, transportation or trade and in- 
dustry, or who seek a consular or com- 
mercial career in South America or the 
Far East. There is a College of Reli- 
gious and Social Science for those who 
propose to devote themselves to what 
might be called the business of applied 
Christianity, such as the management of 
religious, charitable and philanthropic 
organizations. It is another instance of 
the paucity of the academic vocabulary, 


which the University is taking in Chi- 
nese education. Professor Chamberlain 
and Professor Burton—apparently rep- 
resenting science and religion — were 
sent last year to China with a competent 
corps of assistants to investigate the 
possibility of establishing in one of the 
provinces a great university, or, rather, 
an educational system leading up to and 
including a university. Their plans have 
not yet been made public and it would 
be unprofitable to discuss the newspaper 
rumors of the many millions which are 
to be given for its endowment, since 
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newspaper information about the Uni- 
versity of Chicago is notoriously unre- 
liable. Here, however, is an opening 
for university extension on an unprece- 
dented scale, and it should, therefore, be 
an especially enticing field to a univer- 
sity like Chicago. 

the University would be more attrac- 
tive to foreign students if it had schools 
of applied science, and this, indeed, is 
its most conspicuous deficiency. Of 
course, the State universities close by 
give excellent opportunities for such 
training, but technology is needed by the 
university itself, if for nothing more 
than to correct the tendency toward ab- 
straction and aloofness which is inev- 
itable where studies are pursued without 
regard td their application to the prob- 
lems of actual life. At one time it was 
expected that the Armour Institute of 
Technology would be affiliated with the 
University of Chicago, but the negotia- 
tions were broken off at the last mo- 
ment. The objections raised were, I be- 
lieve, similar to those which prevented 
the annexation of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology to Harvard. 

I have left the School of Education 
till the last for two reasons; first, be- 
cause I felt that it was one of the most 
important branches of the University, 
and, second, I did not know exactly 
what to say about it. I could write for 
hours about the influence of that band 
of devoted disciples whom Professor 
Dewey collected about him and then dis- 
persed thruout the West carrying a new 
educational gospel. I could say as much 
about those who acquired a similar in- 
spiration, tho a different philosophy, by 
sitting at the feet of Colonel Parker. 
But Colonel Parker is dead and Pro- 
fessor Dewey has gone to Columbia, 
and it would require a Mendel to deter- 
mine what characteristics are dominant 
and what recessive in the institution 
which resulted from the union of these 
two schools. Besides, it is now at a 
critical point in its career, and what 
would be true of it today would not 
hold good tomorrow. The School of 
Education might, in fact, bear a sign 
board such as we see -on restaurants, 
“Under entirely new management. No 
connection with over the way.” For 
Professor Judd has come from Yale to 
take charge of it, and the school has led 
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a somewhat independent life and has de- 
veloped a different mode of thought from 
the rest of the university. For example, 
manual training, handicraft and applied 
art are the prominent features of the 
training in the School of Education, 
from its kindergarten up, thru its high 
school, but when its pupils enter the 
University—if they do—they find them- 
selves in a different atmosphere, where 
neither the fine arts nor the applied arts 
are cultivated. Then, too, the School of 
Education retains a readiness to experi- 
ment, to strike out on new paths, which 
the rest of the university has, it seems 
to me, partly lost. The University High 
School and Elementary School are re- 
garded as educational laboratories, not 
as “model schools” of a fixed and per- 
fected type. 

There has been a disposition observ- 
able in the professors to look upon the 
training of the teachers as beneath the 
dignity of a university, and those in other 
departments took little interest as a rule 
in the work of the School of Education. 
Recently. however, there has been a 
change in this respect. The importance 
of the department to the University is 
more generally recognized and some of 
the leading members of the faculty are 
devoting especial attention to the prob- 
lems of secondary education. Professors 
Mann in physics, Smith in chemistry, 
Slaught, Young and Myers in mathe- 
matics, for example, are advocating very 
radical reforms in the teaching of these 
subjects. It is generally conceded that 
a year or more could be saved in the 
period of college preparation by more 
efficient methods, but these have yet to 
be worked out. The custom of Eastern 
institutions, especially Harvard, has been 
to stand off and scold the secondary 
schools for not sending them better pre- 
pared students. Some of the Western 
universities, especially Chicago and Wis- 
consin, are looking at the question from 
the standpoint of the secondary schools 
and are trying to help them do better 
work, not only with the pupils being pre- 
pared for college but with the nine- 
tenths who do not go on to college. If 
this can be accomplished the University 
of Chicago will have made another im- 
portant contribution to American educa- 
tion. 


New Yorx Ciry. 













































































Labor Leaders in Great Britain 


BY CHARLES STELZLE 


{The Rev. Charles Stelzle has been for six years in charge of the 
Church and Labor of the Presbyterian Church, and has made that Church the ledder in the 


department oi, 


effort to bring organized labor into sympathetic relations with the Christian Church by 


teaching the Church its duty to the workingmen. 


It was from the shop that he graduated 


into the ministry, and his study of the questions involved and his books and other writing: 
on the subject give his observations at home and abroad special authority.—Epiror.] 


O one who has been in the labor 
+ movement in America for nearly 
twenty years, most of the time in 
the thick of the fight and with every op- 
portunity of becoming familiar with 
practically all of the labor leaders in the 
United States, it was interesting to visit 
the leading industrial centers of Great 
Britain for the purpose of studying the 
conditions of the industrial classes and 
the methods thru which labor is seeking 
to realize its ideals. Perhaps it would 
not be unfair to say that, while the great 
mass of workers in Great Britain are 
beneath the level of the American work- 
ingman in their personality, in their phy- 
sical condition and as producers, it is 
quite evident that the leaders of labor 
are more advanced than are those in 
America. In such matters as child 
labor, old age pensions, women’s place in 
the state and in industry, in educational 
questions and in temperance, the British 
leaders have few superiors in any walk 
of life. There are specialists on these 
subjects among the men and women in 
Great Britain who represent labor in 
various capacities, and in many cases 
they are the authorities on these sub- 
jects. This situation is due, first, to the 
fact that the leaders on the other side 
continue in their service very much 
longer than do the men in the United 
States. A labor leader in Great Britain 
usually has a life job, and with the 
growing experience and larger acquaint- 
ance there comes an accumulated force 
which makes him a power in industrial 
matters. In the United States the labor 
official is elected for a shorter period, 
and if he does become unusually profi- 
cient he graduates either into the ranks 
of the employing class or else he be- 
comes a superintendent or director of 
his fellows in the employ of the man 
whom he formerly opposed, but who 
42 


recognized in the leader qualities which 
he himself might utilize. 

Furthermore, the British labor men 
have for a longer time been confronted 
with the problems upon which they have 
become expert. We have not encoun- 
tered these problems to the same degree 
in this country. It is quite natural, 
therefore, that, having been longer fa- 
miliar with these questions, they” have 
had greater opportunity for studying 
them. 

Another marked difference is the in- 
terest in politics. Workingmen’s polit- 
ical movements have never been very 
popular in America, and in the past.such 
movements have often been complete 
failures, probably because so few work- 
ingmen in this country believe in class 
distinctions. While there is a provision 
in the constitution of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor (which, however, has 
not always been adhered to), prohibiting 
the discussion of political questions, the 
Labor party in England is one of the 
most important factors in British poli- 
tics. It is true that the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, during the last Presi- 
dential election, engaged in a political 
campaign because of the decision of the 
courts with reference to injunction proc- 
esses; but it is not at all likely that a 
Labor party will be organized in the 
near future in this country. The Labor 
party in Great Britain has, in the House 
of Commons, thirty-one members, but, in 
addition to these, there are twenty mem- 
bers of Parliament who were elected by 
the miners’ organization, which has a 
membership of about 500,000, altho 
these labor members usually co-operate 
in all legislation which affects the inter- 
est of the masses, of the people. While 

in a minority in the House of Commons, 
the labor members are often in a posi- 
tion to dictate favorable legislation to 
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such a degree that they have brought 
about many reforms which have been of 
yalue to workingmen. This was particu- 
larly true in the case of the Taff-Vale 
decision, which, for a time, seemed to 
threaten the very existence of organized 
labor and which was really the occasion 
of the British workingman’s entrance 
into politics in a conspicuous way. The 
Government also recognized the labor 
wing in Parliament in its appointment of 
John Burns to the Cabinet. 

As was quite natural, however, politics 
has made considerable trouble for the 
labor men in Great Britain. It has cre- 
ated jealousies and aroused antagonisms 
which did not exist while they were en- 
gaged in a purely trades union move- 
ment. A conspicuous illustration of this 
fact is found in the present attitude of 
the labor men toward John Burns. At 
one time he was almost worshiped by 
the trades unionists, but today it would 
be hard to find a Labor member of Par- 
liament, at any rate, who would say a 
good word for Burns. They insist that 
in his position as a Cabinet Minister he 
has done practically nothing for work- 
ingmen, altho this is not quite fair to 
the “representative of the Government” 
who formerly attended the meetings of 
Parliament wearing a workingman’s cap. 
On the whole, the workingman’s en- 
trance into the politics of Great Britain 
has resulted in great good to the people, 
and it is altogether likely that he is there 
to stay. 

But probably more important and 
more far-reaching than any legislation 
which the Labor members of Parliament 
may effect is the temperance movement 
for which they have become responsible. 
John Burns and other labor leaders have 
said that drink is the greatest curse of 
the British workingman, and it may be 
added, of the British workingwoman. 
For, while it is true that the drink habit 
is on the decrease among the men, it 
seems to be on the increase among the 
women. The “Trades Union and Labor 
Officials’ Temperance Fellowship” is a 
temperance society composed exclusively 
of so-called “walking delegates” and 
other trades union officials, which has 
for its object “the personal practice and 
promotion of total abstinence and the re- 
moval of trades society meetings from 


licensed premises.” Arthur Henderson, 
M.P., who is chairman of the Labor 
party, is president of the fellowship. 
Among the members of the executive 
committee are the Right Hon. Thomas 
Burt, M.P., a member of the Privy 
Council; the Right Hon. John Burns, 
M. P., a member of the Cabinet; Will 
Steadman, M. P., secretary of the Labor 
party; D. J. Shackleton, M. P., chairman 
of the Trades Union Congress, and 
Harry Gosling, who is a member of the 
London County Council. Prominent 
among the vice-presidents are J. Keir 
Hardie, M.P.; Will Crooks, M.P., 
L.L.C.; Philip Snowden, M. P.—in- 
deed, there are twenty-six vice-presi- 
dents, every one of whom is a member 
of Parliament and every one a trades 
unionist. Fully two-thirds of the men in 
Parliament are total abstainers and prob- 
ably none could be said to be reckless 
drinkers. One such, who was discovered 
to have imbibed too freely and making a 
spectacle of himself, publicly apologized 
to his constituents and then signed the 
pledge. 

The advisability of organizing the 
fellowship was discussed in Leeds in 
1904 during a session of the British 
Trades Union Congress. During the 
following year many officials in the 
trades union movement manifested their 
interest in the proposed society, with the 
result that at the Hanley meeting of the 
Trades Union Congress, in 1905, at a 
gathering of 300 delegates, the temper- 
ance fellowship was launched. Every 
year since its organization the fellow- 
ship has given a tea at the time of the 
annual meeting of the British Trades 
Union Congress, and in every case fully 
half of the delegates attending the con- 
gress have been present and manifested 
their active interest in the aim and ob- 
ject of the fellowship. At the last meet- 
ing there were present 270 delegates, 
representative of a body of close upon 
one million workingmen, which com- 
prised one-half of the trades unionists 
in England. 

Local governing bodies and church 
officials have been requested to grant the 
use of the buildings which they control 
for trades union meetings, with consid- 
erable success. The Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Temperance Institute is a notable exam- 











































































ple of co-operation in this respect. Four 
thousand labor union meetings have been 
held in the building since it was opened 
to them, with an estimated attendance of 
Over 350,000 persons, many of whom 
were wives and children paying the dues 
of husbands and fathers. 

Probably two-thirds of the labor mem- 
bers of Parliament are actively inter- 
ested in some Church organization. As 
a matter of fact, most of the labor lead- 
ers in Great Britain received their train- 
ing as public speakers in the Church, 
many of them having been lay preachers. 
Mr. Arthur Henderson, M. P., the chair- 
man of the Labor party in the House of 
Commons, is one of the vice-presidents 
of the great Church Brotherhood move- 
ment in Great Britain, which has a 
membership of 500,000. He, together 
with such men as Will Crooks, M. P.; 
George Nichols, M. P., and other labor 
leaders who are not members of Parlia- 
ment, frequently speak at the national 
conventions and Sunday afternoon meet- 
ings of the brotherhood in various cities. 
It is quite a remarkable thing that, while 
the alienation of the workingmen from 
the Church in Great Britain is pretty 
nearly as great as it is in the United 
States, large numbers of the leaders of 
labor are affiliated with the Church. It 
is quite evident that whatever the work- 
ingman may personally think of the 
Church and of the temperance question, 
he is careful to select as his leader and 
as his champion in the House of Com- 
mons the man who is of a high moral 
character and usually one who is a total 
abstainer and a member of the Church. 

The term socialism is used rather 
loosely on the other side. While most 
of the thirty-one members of Parliament 
elected by the Labor party would call 
themselves “socialists,” they have the 
English characteristic of opportunism. 
They are not vainly striving to usher in 
the millenniai dawn thru a single enact- 
ment of Parliament, but steadily and 
with increasing success they are work- 
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ing for such measures as old age pen- 
sions, better industrial conditions (or 
women, the eradication of child labor, 
the municipal ownership of public uiil- 
ities, and whatever else may make : fe 
more livable for the masses. They «re 
decidedly constructive in their program. 
‘Lhe situation in Great Britain, however, 
is such that with the House of Lords 
standing as an almost impassable bar- 
rier to social reform, there is a strong 
inclination in the average reformer to 
do something radical, and, of course, 
whatever is radical is presumed to be 
socialistic. Of the practically fifty mem- 
bers of Parliament elected by the com- 
bined labor interests, only one was elect- 
ed by the socialists, so that actually Vic- 
tor Grayson is the only representative 
of the Socialist party in the House of 
Commons. The others were elected as 
bona fide trades unionists by the Labor 
party and by the miners’ organizations. 
The Independent Labor party, which is 
the socialist wing of the Labor party, 
represents about 15 per cent. of the 
trades unionists connected with the 
Labor party. 

The liberal policy adopted by the 
socialist-trades unionists in Parliament 
has aroused considerable antagonism on 
the part of the extreme socialists, in- 
cluding the representative of the Social- 
ist party in Parliament. These expect 
the representatives of the Labor party, 
who are socialists, to fight exclusively 
for socialist measures, and they resent 
the. friendly relations which have been 
maintained with non-socialist Labor 
M. P.s and with the Liberal party gener- 
ally. Indeed, so insistent has become 
this demand from the rank and file that 
at the recent congress of the Inde- 
pendent Labor party, held in the Synod 
Hall, Edinburgh, the ablest leaders of 
the party, Mr. J. Ramsay Macdonald. 
Mr. Keir Hardie, Mr. P. Snowden and 
Mr. Bruce Glasier, resigned from the 
council as a protest against the want of 
confidence shown in their policy. 


New York Cry. 
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Another Eve 


SoMETIMES in the arid summer 
months, when the dust lies thick in coun- 
try roads and when the city pavements 
scorch the feet, there comes a rain, the 
dust is laid, the streets are cooled and the 
pall of heat is lifted from the wayfarer. 
Just so Margarita’s Soul* comes to the 
weary reader plodding thru the glare 
and dust and hideous heat of modern 
sex-fiction. It is an April sky story with 
all its characters and situations delicate- 
ly spring-like in the freshness of their 
morality. Whoever Ingraham Lovell 
may be he has the heart of a shepherd 
and the mind of a poet, and he takes 
unconventional people, original situa- 
tions, a young untamed Eve for a hero- 
ine, and has made them all work together 
for good—not the kind of perverted in- 
tellectual conception of good that novel- 
ists are showing so often nowadays, but 
the kind of instinctive good that has 
come down thru time with the Ten Com- 
mandments. 

The story of Margarita is told by the 
old bachelor friend of all the people who 
figure in the story, and, altho it is writ- 
ten in the first person, it has none of the 
aloofness, nor critical harshness, which 
is so often characteristic of an ego-book. 
He takes us into his confidence very 
early in the story, and wins us over fo 
his own gentle tolerance toward the un- 
expected whimsies of the primitive 
lovers. And we develop a certain chiv- 
alric protective interest in him when he 
tells us quite privately (he is constantly 
telling the reader that he would rather 
his friends did not know) that he himself 
fell hopelessly in love with Margarita 
the first time he saw her, which was on 
her wedding day, when she married his 
life-long friend Roger Bradley. He does 
not struggle against this love. He dis- 
ciplines it and it becomes the untarnished 
treasure of his life. If any sophisticated 
reader doubts that such love can be dis- 
ciplined, let him read the sweet scrip- 
tures of Margarita written by such a 


*“Marcarita’s Sour. By “Ingraham Lovell.” 
York: John Lane Co. $1.50. 
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psalmist. Only once did it grow unman- 
ageable and he hints to us that it was a 
certain wet night when he was trying to 
walk off the sin of passionate thoughts 
that the rheumatism came upon him 
which remained with him ever after to 
remind him of his fault and to warn him 
with leg-twinges against repeating it. 
There is evidently a sort of comfort to 
him in the belief that he paid swiftly and 
severely for his first and only misdeed 
even in thought. It is not a fashionable 
way of writing about retribution, but is 
eminently satisfactory. 

Margarita herself is a new departure 
in fiction. We thought we had had all 
possible kinds, those who were conven- 
tional but broke conventions, those who 
have abused their moral sense until it is 
decadent, those who were voluptuous 
physically, and those who were sensuous 
mentally, but in the end most of them 
were bad. The story seemed written 
just to prove that. Here we have a 
woman who has never known conven 
tions; who is frankly animal, and yet 
good. One would as soon think of cast- 
ing aspersions upon the character of the 
original Eve as upon Margarita. Their 
knowledge of the world and its artifi- 
cialities would be about the same. Mar- 
garita has been reared in a lonely cot- 
tage on a deserted coast somewhere in 
the neighborhood of New York. Her 
father was a recluse who saw fit to teach 
his daughter only what nature taught her 
—that is, how to satisfy hunger when 
she was hungry, how to rest when she 
was weary, and so forth. After his 
death, left alone with two silent servants, 
she began to feel a need which nature 
had not taught her how to satisfy—the 
need of friends. She tramps to a nearby 
town and the telegraph operator assures 
her that if she will only “show herself 
on Broadway she will have a plenty of 
friends.” With naive faith in this advice . 
she travels to New York, and it is while 
she is endeavoring to show herself on 
Broadway that Roger Bradley discovers 
her. After that, the tale as Jerry tells 
it is an idyl of romantic love with the 
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scenes laid on a strip of enchanted coast, 
the reader hazards somewhere off the 
edge of New England. Roger, of high 
birth and great social prestige both in 
New York and Boston, marries Mar- 
garita, who is as yet savage and unaware 
of herself or of the world save as they 
affect her physical comfort. After her 
marriage begins that breaking of her 
wild ignorance in which Jerry evidently 
means that we should see the awakening 
and development of a soul. Everybody 
in the story agrees that Margarita has 
no soul, for tho she seems so near per- 
fect they miss the touch of humanness, 
of relation’in her to them which they 
think a soul furnishes. At last she ac- 
quires one in a way so conventional we 
should be inclined to disappointment if 
we did not feel under some tender 
obligation to Jerry who firmly believes 
that nothing she does is ordinary. She 
has a beautiful voice, becomes a great 
prima donna in her soulless state with 
the world at her feet, when the old prob- 
lem of fidelity to her art or to her hus- 
band and home arises. She foregoes 
her career and becomes a wife and 
mother to the exclusion of every other 
interest. 


The literary style of the story is as 


unique as the situations and characters. 


chosen. To read it after other books is 
like walking thru a house blazing in high 
colors and dazzling lights into a dim 
quiet room, not furnished with the usual 
bric-a-brac of the novelist, but swept and 
garnished with simplicity and cleanness. 
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Harnack on the Acts 


THs volume of the Crown Theolog- 
ical Library* is a continuation of the 
same distinguished author’s “Luke, the 
.Physician,” also published in the same 
form two years ago. In that work he 
sought to prove by patient philological 
and historical research that the author of 
the “We-sections” of the Acts is also the 
author of the entire book, and that this 
author can be none other than the com- 
panion and pupil of St. Paul, the physi- 





“Tue Acts oF THE Vn wi By Adolf Harnack. 
ae Tey > bh Rev. J. ilkinson, -A. New 
York: utnam’s Sons. $2.53 net. 
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cian, Luke. Harnack now submits the 
Acts to a more careful examination, to 
substantiate further his conclusion a; to 
the authorship, and to exhibit the literary 
character and historical trustworthiness 
of the treatise under discussion. By in- 
vestigation of the chronological data, and 
the countries, peoples, cities, and hotises 
referred to in the Acts, and the attitude 
of the book toward the miraculous, he 
attempts to show that recent advanced 
critics, from Baur and Weizsacker to 
Pfleiderer, Wellhausen and Schwarz, 
have set altogether too low a value on the 
book as a reliable historical source. He 
seeks to call a halt in this depreciation, 
and to gain for the Lukan writings a re- 
newal of confidence and esteem. ‘The 
work will doubtless be hailed widely as 
a return of criticism to the conservative 
position. 

Before Harnack is claimed as a con- 
servative critic, however, justice should 
be done to his exhibition of Luke’s “real 
weakness as an historian—in his credul- 
ity in reference to cases of miraculous 
healing and of spiritual gifts, in a ten- 
dency to carelessness and imaccuracy, 
often of a very far-reaching influence in 
his narrative, which may be partly due 
to his endeavor after brevity, and lastly 
in a tendency to work up important sit- 
uations.” These defects are not dis- 
cussed at length, but consciousness of 
them underlies the entire discussion. 
Harnack is not a traditionalist, and one 
unfamiliar with the historical studies of 
modern students in the field of Apostolic 
history would have his eyes opened by 
perusal of this book to scores of real and 
serious difficulties which lie on the pages 
of the Acts. The English reader must 
bear in mind that Harnack is not writing 
against the ordinary homiletic commenta- 
tors, but rather that he is seeking to 
show that critics who have maintained 
that the narrative of Luke is almost total- 
ly devoid of historical trustworthiness 
have gone too far. He is not another 
Orr or Ramsay: of the latter he says 
that he “seeks to extract from the 
sources more than is really in them.” 

It should be borne in mind further a 
good deal may be said, and has been 
said most cogently, by scholars of equal 
learning and critical efficiency, who dis- 
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agree radically with Harnack’s conclu- 
sions. The reader of Harnack who has 
not mastered Weizsacker, Julicher and 
Weinel, or at least that excellent mono- 
graph of Prof. B. W. Bacon, is in the 
situation of an auditor of a skillful at- 
torney for one side of a question who 
has not listened’ to the argument of the 
opposing counsel. The Berlin professor 
is very persuasive, and he has undoubt- 
edly brought forward elements of truth 
and called attention to services rendered 
by Luke which have been passed over too 
lightly, but the fact remains that he who 


CHINESE PUNISHMENT 
In Thomson’s “Chinese.” 


reads the first fifteen chapters of Luke 
uncritically has his eyes blinded as to the 
actual course of events in early Chris- 
tianity, and it is further true that 
historical appreciation of the char- 
acter of Paul and his service to 
Christianity and the world remains im- 
possible while the limitations of the Acts 
as an historical source are unrecognized. 
No student of the Lukan writings should 
remain ignorant of Harnack’s contribu- 
tion to their understanding, but no stu- 
dent of Harnack alone, or of Harnack 
and the writings of the traditionalists, 
will grip the real problem of the history 
of the Apostolic age. The present essay 
is a contribution to a difficult subject. 
and an important one, but it is not a 


-can trade at 


complete presentation of the topic, and 
was not so intended. 


ws 

The Chinese. By John Stuart Thomson. 
Illustrated from Photographs. Indian- 

apolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company. $2.50. 
Altho, as agent for some years of the 
Pacific Mail, Occidental and Oriental, 
and Toyo Kisen Kaisha Steamship Com- 
panies, at Hong Kong, and otherwise one 
who has “held up the banner of Ameri- 
its farthest and hottest 
post,” Mr. Thomson has qualifications 
that should ensure a’ favorable report on 
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the Japanese and American “opening up” 
of the Celestial Empire, and engage the 
attention of the business man, yet, to one 
reading his book for general information, 
there is much that will appeal to the man 
of average longings as to China. He has 
the enthusiasm of an advance agent, who 
inust be something of a poet; he has, too, 
the minute observation of a wide-awake 
traveler who feels life at every pore, sees 
it in its kaleidoscopic variety and de- 
scribes it well. He has, added to this. 
and perhaps fortunately, only a moderate 
love for the pagoda, so that the reader 
does not need to fill his time, in imagina- 
jion, with fan in hand, looking up to 
those airy skyscrapers. Sympathetic to- 
ward the aspirations of the Chinese, he 
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gives them full credit for business in- 
tegrity, physical and mental vigor, capa- 
city for the kind of training which they 
hegin to think necessary to their military 
und civic salvation, and he blossoms into 
eloquence over the poetry which the 
Portuguese colony in China has given 
opportunity to, if it has not actually in- 
spired it. To him China has a magnifi- 
cent future. Honest, industrious, home- 
loving, as we all know, the people are 
also democratic in spirit, and are awake 
to the advantages of a republican form 
of government, or at least of a limited 
constitutional monarchy. Today they are 
restless, ready to break the Manchu 
mold in which their national life has 
heen run. The Quaker spirit of Con- 
fucius, the author seems to think, has 
perhaps rendered them too docile toward 
the Manchu dynasty, but the sudden ac 
tivity of their impetuous neighbor across 
the narrow seas has greatly stirred them. 
The fever for change has taken an acute 
form among the young of the educated 
and business classes. Under the stimulus 
of new routes of trade and new machin- 
ery on wheels, even the masses are mov- 


ing, while the shoulder-strap, rifle and 
machine gun, shrewdly introduced by the 
Japanese—just why one can hardly yet 


say—are reshaping the masses. The 
author enumerates the sources from 
which this new activity has risen—the 
part played by Japan, by the eager-eyed 
trader of ambitious nature, by the re- 
turned graduates from alien colleges in 
Germany; England and America, and he 
indicates the part which America may 
for her own advantage and for China’s 
prosperity take in this inspiring work. 
He gives an interesting picture and char- 
acterization of some of the new leaders 
—both those who have led and those 
who are likely to lead. He says: 

“Now that the obstructionist, Dowager Em- 
press Tse Hsi, is gathered to her ghostly tra- 
ditions, doubtless the Cantonese Kang Ye Wei 
will return, and the brilliant Yuan Shi K’ai, of 
Pechili, stubborn Shum from the south; tried 
and solid old Chang from the central prov- 
inces; the Columbia College bred Tang Shao 
Yi; Viceroy Tuan Fang, the Manchu who, in 
Shensi, saved the Christians in 1900; the Yale 
graduate Liang Tun Yen; the Cambridge grad- 
uate She Tun Ho, and their like, will gather 
round the new regent for the renewal of the 


militant and reform plans so suddenly dropped 
in 1897.” . 


The Pleroma: An Essay on the Origin of 
Christianity. By Dr. Paul Carus. Chi- 
cago: The Open Court Publishing Co:m- 
pany. $1. 

If Dr. Carus were a teacher in good 
standing in Yale or Princeton;‘and had 
delivered the substance of this essay on 
the sources of Christianity in his univer- 
sity chapel before the President of tiie 
United States and a distinguished com- 
pany of statesmen, savants and theolo- 
gians, we might have straightway in 
America a national excitement over re- 
ligious questions, with accompanying 
deluge of sermons, editorials and pam- 
phlets, like that which entertained Ger- 
many a few years ago when Professor 
Delitzsch delivered his lectures on “Babel 
und Bibel” before the Kaiser. The thesis 
of Dr. Carus is very similar to that of 
the German Assyriologist, namely that 
the origins of Christianity are to be 
sought in pagan beliefs rather than in 
Judaism and Christianity itself. While 
he does not deny the great influence of 
Judaism upon Christianity, he maintains 
that “Judaism did not bear or bring forth 
Christianity, but that Christianity is, so 
to speak, a grandchild of ancient pagan- 
ism, and the motherhood of Judaism is 
by adoption merely.” He holds that the 
spirit of Christianity was “pagan from 
the start, not Jewish; yea, un-Jewishly 
pagan, it was Gentile, and it continued 
to retain a very strongly pronounced hos- 
tility to everything Jewish.” He regards 
Paul as the real founder of the Church, 
and holds that the great Apostle drew 
his material from the wreckage of the 
destroyed temples of the Gentiles, not 
from Hebrew scriptures, convictions or 
institutions. Every one knows what a 
storm of protest arose the world over 
against the pronouncements of Professor 
Delitzsch, and it can easily be foreseen 
that the present essay will encounter vig- 
orous dissent. Not only theologians and 
defenders of the creeds and_ the 
Churches, but also historians and critics 
devoid of partisan bias will maintain that 
the popular view, which regards Chris- 
tianity as a development from Judaism 
under the mastery of forces resident 
within itself is nearer the truth than the 
opinion of those who magnify the ele- 
ments derived from Babylonian and Per- 
sian sources. Nevertheless an essay like 
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kin will convey to the generation that 
did not fall under his stinging lash a 
just and fair impression of the services 
of that splendid pessimist to American 
politics and scholarship. The purely his- 
torical surveys on the Presidential office 
and Hayes’s administration bear the im- 






me the from others than those who have been press of the firm hand that wrote the 
heolo- regarded as its apostles and prophets. “History of the United States,” but they 
ay in The presentation of Dr. Carus of the are to be esteemed as essays rather than 
-™ practices and beliefs of Gentile faiths - serious additions to the lore of history. 
nying which have found their way into Jewish It is difficult—nay impossible—to evalu- 
pam- and Christian documents and institutions ate in a single sentence a volume treating 
ae will serve the cause of truth, but to a such a diversity of topics: for whoever 
Rane fair understanding of the matter there weighs in one balance Herodotus, Cicero, 
Babel is needed a larger and worthier appre- Gibbon, Gardiner, Grover Cleveland and 
thesis ciation of the originality of the Hebrew William MeKinley is sure to render 
at of prophets, and particularly of the founder judgments that will stir red blood. 
that of the Christian faith, than is contained * 
i he in this essay. 
wn in a Home Letters of General Sherman. Edited 
While Historical Essays. By James Ford Rhodes. by M. A. De Wolfe Howe. New York: 
; New York: The Macmillan Company. $2. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2. 
Am _Our distinguished historian, Mr. James These letters of General Sherman, 
forth Ford Rhodes, has brought together, written to his wife and to his brother- 
ies under the title of Historical Essays, sev- in-law, Thomas Ewing, supplement the 
gan- eral lectures and papers prepared for Memoirs (1875) and the ‘Sherman 
ie various learned societies and university Letters” (1904). They begin in 1837, 
+ the audiences, and, while they can scarcely when the soldier had just entered West 
oo be called contributions to the literature Point, and run to 1888. Nearly half of 
‘shiv of history, they will be warmly received the book is taken up with letters written 
cant by his host of admirers who regard his previously to the Civil War. Sherman 
a lightest word as weighty. The three resigned the superintendency of the 
inde frank and refreshing essays on history Louisiana Military Academy in Jariuary, 
cal and the profession of the historian will 1861, and came North the following 
ier be especially welcomed by students who month. He showed a wiser understand- 
the fain would learn the art which enabled ing of the impending struggle than most 
- a man, born in the midst of our great men when he declared that Lincoln 
= sectional struggle, to write a many vol- should have called for 300,000 men in- 
ys umed story that has won the plaudits of stead of 75,000, and a month later, when 
er wise men North and South. Journalists he predicted “a long war—very long— 
: will be interested to read his penetrating much longer than any politician thinks.” 
ad estimate of newspapers as historical His humiliation over the “shameless 
lie- sources. Men of letters as well as pro- flight of the armed mob” at Bull Run 
aa fessed doctors of philosophy may spend was extreme. “Our men are not good 
the many a profitable hour over his appre- soldiers,” he writes; “they brag, but 
hics ciation of Gibbon—whom he regarded don't perform.” A racy account of the 
a. as the greatest of modern historians— battle of Pittsburgh Landing gives him 
—™ Samuel Rawson Gardiner, W. E. H._ occasion to credit himself with some of 
oll Lecky, Sir Spencer Walpole and John the glory won, and a little later he is 
ae Richard Green. American scholars will vigorously defending Grant. The Vicks- 
the vive double welcome to his tender tribute burg campaign is related in a number of 
e- to Edward Gaylord Bourne, whose death _ letters, tho there is nothing about Chat- 
“4 a short time ago in the midst of a life fanooga and Knoxville. But from the 
k ‘ull of promise reminded all of us who beginning of the Atlanta campaign to the 
€ knew him of the frailty of human enter- surrender of Johnston, the letters are 





frequent. Tecumseh’s rage at politicians 


prises, and the estimate of E. L. God- 
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and at newspaper reporters breaks out 
again and again. It is evident that he 
wanted them all hanged or shot. He is 
frank about the devastation caused by his 
army in Georgia and the Carolinas, yet 
he defends what was done on the ground 
of military necessity. He defends also, 
as a humane measure, the expulsion of 
the inhabitants from Atlanta. From 
Savannah he writes that the security of 
the women and children of the place, 
with 60,000 arnied Federals about them, 
is as great as it would be in Phiiadelphia. 


From a photograph, copyright, 1906, by W. H. Wright. 


War, of absorbing interest, and throws a 
strong light on the personality of th: 
great warrior. 

& 

By William H. Wrizht. 
Illustrated. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.50. 

Much of the fiction regarding the 
grizzly bear is dissipated by this excel- 
lent work. The writer has hunted and 


The Grizzly Bear. 


‘observed the grizzly for many years, and 


seems to have read most of the literature 
on the subject. He has tried to avoid 


“HE CAME ON, STOPPING AND SNIFFING.” 


From Wright’s “The Grizzly Bear.” 


Three of the letters refer to the Johnston 
surrender and the imbroglio that fol- 
lowed, and one of them declares an in- 


tention to “insult Stanton.” It is curi- 
ous to note that Mrs. Sherman, in a let- 
ter written to her husband at this time, 
avowed herself strongly opposed to the 
terms granted Johnston. The volume is, 
thruout the part dealing with the Civil 


(Scribner’s Sons.) 


mixing his own psychology with the 
mental processes of the bear, and he has 
set down “with truth and soberness” 
what he has seen. The grizzly doesn’t 
leave his mark high up on trees as a 
challenge and warning to his fellows, 
tho, indeed, he does sometimes bite 
chunks out of bark. In one region he 
eats meat, in another he will not touch 





rs, and 
Trature 
avoid 
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it. He rarely or never kills game, tho 
the male will sometimes kill and eat the 
helpless cubs of his own species. He 
doesn’t attack man unless in defense or 
unless suddenly surprised. He is curious 
and will sometimes follow a scent or a 
trail till he comes close up to a man, but 
he is not aggressive. He doesn’t climb, 
unless when very young. He often rears 
up on his haunches or on his hind legs, 
but he doesn’t hug his victim. Indeed, 
he turns out to be a very different crea- 
ture from what the “nature-fakers” have 
made him. He is a lone, perhaps rather 
morose, animal, alert, cunning and re- 
sourceful. The male and female do not 
hibernate together, nor in the summer 
and fall do they travel together. The 
mating season is from June to August, 
according to locality, and the cubs, from 
one to four, are brought forth seven and 
a half months later, a month or so before 
the period of hibernation ends. The 
mother cares for the young all of one 
year and part of another, but usually lets 
them shift for themselves before the sec- 
ond hibernation. Often the little ones 
keep together for another season, when 
each starts out on his own solitary 
career. The book is fascinating in its 
descriptions, and furnishes another proof 
that if truth is not stranger than fiction, 
it is at least more interesting. 
& 
Julia Bride. By Henry James. 
Harper Bros. $1. 

Julia Bride is written in Mr. James’s 
most delightful and characteristic man- 
ner. Men and women who are doing 
things and feeling what comes to them in 
the course of hard work and trouble will 
find about as much entertainment in it 
as they would in a book on internal eti- 
quet. But Mr. James does not write for 
this class. His stories are for those who 
have leisure to cultivate their delicacies 
and spiritual manners to the remotest 
decimal point. What he writes means all 
and more than anybody else could mean 
ibout the exquisite niceness of superfine 
people. Julia Bride is a pretty woman 
who frolicked too much in her earlier 
inaiden days and has a reputation for too 
many discarded lovers.” Also she is 
handicapped now by a mother with a 
series of divorced husbands to her dis- 
credit. Now Julia wants to marry into 
a good, rich family and these things are 


New York: 


against her. The expedients she resorts 
to in order to cover them are the inci- 
dents in the story. But the interest of it 
is her feelings. It is a thin, red-bound 
little volume of just a pretty woman’s 
feelings in what any other novelist would 
show as a very ludicrous or tragic pre- 
dicament. In the end she does not get 
married and live happy ever after, she 
simply rushes home and casts herself, 
face downward, in an agony of chagrin 
because, to cover her frolicking record she 
must help an old lover and his wife top 
the social ladder to where she will be 
when she does marry. In short, the story 
is a textbook in snobbery written with 
the most discriminating sensibility. 
& 


An intro tecteer History of England. By 
bem . Fletcher. Vols. III and IV. 
Sicecan” " $1. 50 each. 


Mr. C. R. L, Fletcher has brought his 
Introductory History of England to a 
close by the publication of two volumes 
on the period from the Stuart restoration 
to the battle of Waterloo. The title of 
this work might very well be “vagarious 
impressions of the current of English 
history with many quips and flings added 
for the delectation of the indifferent 
reader.” This does not mean to say that 
the work is without value or will be read 
without profit. Anyone looking for a 
sober, well-balanced account of English 
political history ought not to buy it; but 
anyone who likes a piquant story with 
lively character sketches and does not 
care very much for historical accuracy 
will find these two volumes enjoyable— 
a thing that cannot be said about most 
books on history. In the author’s view 
this is the age of hysterics; there are no 
more great kings except perhaps a near 
approach on the Continent; the middle 
class is less educated than it used 
to be and the lower classes are 
more restive; the “most  disgust- 
ing hypocrite of the whole lot” of 
patriotic revolutionists was Benjamin 
Franklin, the Pennsylvania Quaker; 
Paine’s “Rights of Man” is mere froth; 
democracy is the most inexpedient form 
of government ; and the only thing left is 
to “go pray—for the King” (ii, 319. No 
one will deny Mr. Fletcher the right to 
feel that modern times have been a fail- 
ure; but why should he veil his pessim- 
ism in the form of history? 






















Literary Notes 
LATER CHILDREN’s Books. 


.... There were a few children’s books sent 
to Tue INDEPENDENT too late to include in the 
yearly survey, and to which we take this op- 
portunity of calling attention. Come and Go 
(Dutton, $2) is an oblong volume for tiny 
picture and verse lovers who will be particu- 
larly drawn toward the full page color scenes; 
red ribbons are attached to mechanical devices, 
and by pulling these ribbons deftly the prog- 
ress of the verses is graphically illustrated. 
Let destructive children beware! 


....Beatrice Baxter Ruyl’s Little Indian 
Maidens at Work and Play (Dutton, $1.25) 
is attractive both in verse and*in deep-toned, 
flat-wash illustrations. The author, by adopt- 
ing the folk-lore habit of repetition, gains a 
distinct atmosphere thruout her text, which, 
= simple, is at the same time not devoid of 
idea. 


....When Mother Let’s Us Help is another 
serviceable manual which Constance Johnson 
has done for Moffat, Yard & Co. (75 cents). 
It follows the same general lines of this au- 
thor’s appetizing volume of last year entitled 
“When Mother Lets Us Cook.” Both books 
appear to be essentially safe. 


....Children’s attention may always be held 
by any member of the “When Mother” class 
of literature. Ida Waugh has pictured, in 
clean, bright colors When Mother Was a Lit- 
tle Girl (Dutton. $2). A young reader may 
like the ordinary verses by Amy E. Blanch- 
ard, but we do not, even tho we are always in 


sympathy with healthy sentiment and childish 
ways. 


....The first imprint of 1910 among the 
juvenile books is the Lippincott’s sumptuous 
Heroes of Modern India ($1.50 net), which 
in point of romance and excitement is more 
like fiction than like history or travel; the 
illustrations alone whet the adventurous ap- 
petite. Its object is to recall “the lives and 
work of England’s greatest servants in India”; 


this is the statement of the author, Edward 
Gilliat. 


....-Many people will welcome Constance 
dArcy Moeckay’s The House of the Heart 
and Other Plays for Children (Holt. $1.10 
net), a small book full of the morality spirit, 
and easy, according to direction, for presenta- 
tion in the schoolroom. The author has read 
her “Everyman” with excellent results. In 
all there are ten playlets. 


...-Anna Marion Smith carries famous jin- 
gles a step further in Mother Goose and What 
Happened Next (Dutton. $1.25), and Mr. 
Reginald Birch has done some charming pen 
and ink decorations. . The idea is clever, but 
it is difficult to write classic nonsense verse, 
and Mother Goose is difficult to improve upon. 
We would have better verse for children if we 
had more poets with the high faith and subtle 
humor of little children. 
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Pebbles 


“Wuat is the reading matter at the Pole ?” 
“Cook-books and Pearyodicals.” 


SamsBo—What names have you guy to tiiem 
kittens? 

Cuffy—Taft and Roosevelt. 

Sambo—Why not Cook and Peary? 

Cuffy—Dem ain’t no Pole-cats. 


“PLease, sir,” faltered the office boy, “I 
would like to get off to attend the baselall 
game this afternoon. 

“No, you don’t,” snapped the boss. “You 
have no more intention of going to see the 
game than I have. You want to get off to at- 
tend the funeral of your grandmother. Oh, 
you can’t fool me”—Chicago News. 


DEATH RATE AT NINETY-FOUR. 

An old man went into a life insurance office 
and asked to be insured. The company asked 
his age. He replied: “Ninety-four.” 

“Why, my good man, we cannot insure you,” 
said the clerk. 

“Why not?” he demanded. 

“Why, you are ninety-four years old.” 

“What of that,” the old man cried; “look 
at statistics and they will show that fewer men 
die at ninety-four than at any other age.’”— 
Pacific Mutual News. 


THERE are two young men of St. Louis, part- 
ners in a business concern, the younger of 
whom for a long time was addicted to the 
habit of reading to the other extracts from 
letters of a tender nature penned by a young 
woman of Chicago signing herself “Claire.” 

Not so very long after the elder partner re- 
turned from an Eastern trip in time to attend 
the wedding reception of his friend and busi- 
ness associate. 

In his best manner, the senior of the firm 
offered his congratulations to the bride. “I 
do not feel that I am addressing a stranger,” 
said he, “seeing that I have frequently had the 
honor and pleasure of hearing extracts from 
his darling Claire’s letters.” 

“I beg your pardon,” responded the bride, 
into whose eyes there crept a curious expres- 
sion, “but my name is Violet.” 


“A cirt I know was invited, with another 
girl, to go to the Harvard-Yale football game 
with two Yale men,” said a young man. “You 
know the general impression is that girls don’t 
as a rule have much knowledge of sports. 
Well, those two girls surprised their compan- 
ions at the game by the way they handled the 
terminology of football and knew what was 


going on. I could have enlightened the two 
Yale men. I spent about five afternoons with 
those girls with a rule book. We had a regu- 


lar quiz at the end, in which they were able 
to answer almost anything I asked them. Of 
course girls don’t go to that amount of trou- 
ble just for the fun of the thing. There’s a 
reason. It’s a great way to make an impres- 
sion on a young man you want to impress.”— 
New York Sun. 
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The Tasks for 1910 


Last week we considered the good 
record of the year just past. We have 
no such great political reforms to an- 
ticipate for 1910, for there is no such 
tremendous revolution to be peacefully 
inaugurated as that which made Turkey 
a constitutional government, or which 
initiated a similar reform in Persia. We 
may hope for a more gradual better- 
ment of conditions rather than any that 
will startle the world. Indeed, startling 
reforms can never be anticipated. It is 
of no use to try to formulate them. But 
we may find what the present course of 
events is likely to bring forth. 

In our own country and thruout the 
world there is the promise of a tremen- 
(lous development of the new invention 
of aviation. It requires the ability to 
rise directly without gaining speed first 
by running on the ground. It also re- 
quires further precautions for safety and 
strength. But before the year is out we 
may expect the flying machine to be a 
familiar sight in the air, and the begin- 
ning of its use for personal and com- 
mercial transportation when speed is 
desired. At. first it-will, like the bicycle 
and the automobile, be used for sport, 


but as speedily reduced to the vulgar 
usages ot toil, so that we shall wonder 
how we ever got along without it, and 
to children it will be as commonplacé a 
thing as was the trolley car to the little 
girl whose father asked her what 
strange thing she had seen in her visit 
to New York, and she replied that she 
saw a trolley car drawn by horses! 

We shall see rapid progress in the 
construction of the Panama Canal, but 
that is an old story. We expect no very 
serious legislation by Congress, nothing 
beyond minor reforms. ‘the Monetary 
Commission will make a report, but 
legislation will be deferred; and, equal- 
ly, the Tariff Commission will take time 
to reach any conclusions. We have the 
right to hope that Congress will give us 
postal banks and the parcels post. We 
shall have a quiet year under President 
Taft, and the return of Ex-President 
Roosevelt from Africa will simply re- 
store an active factor into the public 
discussion of social and political ques- 
tions. He will hardly be satisfied to re- 
main a private person. In our cities 
and States the wave of reform will 
move on, with more careful search of 
abuses and corruption, all tending to 
make ours a better country. 

We do not anticipate that the United 
States is likely to assume any stricter 
control over the small Central Amer- 
ican states; but we do anticipate the 
speedy restoration of peace in Nica- 
ragua, and the strengthening of the 
bonds which ought to bring the five 
little republics into a close federation, 
or, better, a single nation. For that end 
our Government may well give its best 
help, with the aid of Mexico. 

Across the oceans, Great Britain is 
now the center of interested concern. 
There will be an election in a few days, 
and we believe and hope that the Lib- 
erals will carry the day. That will mean 
during this year a profound revolution 
in the British Constitution. The House 
of Lords, which so gayly rejected the 
Budget, will find itself shorn of its 
power, and possibly made a purely elec- 
toral body, the principle of hereditary 
rule rejected finally. That will give the 
people the rule, with government for 
the masses, instead of for the classes. 
But this not all. The Liberal victory 
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will bring measurably near the assured 
granting of a local parliament to Ire- 
land, and why not have home rule also 
tor Wales and Scotland and England? 
Nor is this all. The Liberal victory will 
register the decision of the people that 
there must be an end of the union of 
Church and State in all Great Britain, as 
well as in Ireland and the colonies. In 
this the Dissenters will have the help of 
not a few Churchmen. Think of the 
meaning of the utterly Erastian decision 
of the highest British court, which has 
decided who shall be admitted by the 
Church to holy communion. In the case 
of the Banisters, in which the husband 
had in the colonies married his deceased 
wife’s sister, and on returning to Eng- 
land the rector of his church had re- 
fused him the communion, notwith- 
standing the law of 1907 making such 
marriages lawful in England, Lord 
Justice Moulton said: 

“It is not in accordance with the practice 
of our Legislature that the rights of the Legis- 
lature should be made dependent upon the 
views of a particular clergyman, or even of 
the Church itself.” 

That is a pretty sort of country to 
live in, in which the legislature is su- 
preme over the Church on any subject 
which the legislature chooses to decide; 
in which the civil judges can decide 
whom the Church shall admit to com- 
munion. Bishop Gore declares publicly 
that he repudiates the law. That looks 
as if the Nonconformists would have 
aid for disestablishment from Church- 
men. 

On the Continent of Europe there is 
anticipation of no serious changes. 
Spain will finish her little war with 
Morocco, and make little by it. But she 
is likely to follow France in denouncing, 
or at least liberalizing, the Coneordat, 
and Italy may feel the same influence. 
It is too much to expect that Belgium 
will become a republic, altho the growth 
of republican and socialistic sentiment 
makes one think of the possibility. But 
thruout Europe the burden of military 
and naval taxation greatly helps oppor- 
tunist Socialism. Russia will make fair 


progress under a modified constitutional 
system, but nothing startling can be ex- 
pected or much desired, except in be- 
half of Finland. The future of a regen- 
erated Russia lies in Siberia. 





We do not anticipate a new war Dbe- 
tween Russia and Japan, nor betwen 
Japan and China. Russia is still unjre- 
pared ; so is China, and Japan wants © ily 
the recuperation of peace. The :cal 
danger is between Russia and China, ut 
neither is ready, altho it looks as if 
China were making more revolution: ry 
progress than is Russia. There will be 
plenty of opportunities for the two :a- 
tions to quarrel. 

India is the sore spot in British dij)\o- 
macy. There is a mighty unrest among 
the subject races, and it is a question 
whether Britain can give power to the 
people as fast as the people ask it. They 
are not like the Japanese, altho they 
think themselves quite as capable of self. 
government ; ‘but they have had no cen- 
turies of peaceful self-rule. Yet Great 
3ritain means well, and she nus a firm 
hold on the land, and nothing worse than 
occasional assassination can be expected. 
Meanwhile the Christianization of the 
people is going on more rapidly than 
most people know, and that breaks up 
caste and softens asperities and spreads 
education. 

Africa is the continent of the future. 
The death of Leopold and the reform in 
the rule of the Kongo will hasten the 
opening of Central Africa and the 
spread of civilization and just govern- 
ment. Railroads will be a great factor, 
and will add new access to the very mid- 
dle of the continent. It is hardly too 
much to hope that the Cape to Cairo 
railway will nearly approach completion 
this year, even as the railroads are pierc- 
ing Asia also, from Peking to Tibet, and 
from Beirut to Mecca and Bagdad. The 
Dominion of South Africa, like that of 
Canada and that of Australia, cannot but 
proceed on its steady path, making ever 
fresh experiments in the ways of popu- 
lar welfare. 

To anticipate what fresh paths science 
and scholarly research will enter is past 
conjecture. In exploration aviation will 
be a chief factor to either Pole, while 


new discoveries and applications will be 


made in those ultimate problems which 
relate to ether and the atomic forces. 
But these fields are too new to allow of 
prophecy. 

The Church has its old task and its old 
courage. At home it is learning its duty 
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of social service, and at home and abroad 
it will still more this year bring its sev- 
era! parts into nearer union. Abroad it 
is rapidly multiplying its forces. The 
ecclesiastical statesman looks on with de- 
lighted surprise when he sees India and 
China and Japan and Korea and the 
Sudan of Africa so rapidly taking on 
with Christian civilization, also the Chris- 
tian faith, and to this the chancelleries of 
the world give aid, as they can, by treat- 
ies and arbitrations and a hundred kinds 
of international organizations, and by 
their enlarging commerce, for universal 
international peace. Is it too much to 
hope that this year at least the United 
States and Great Britain may bind them- 
selves thereto and plan for the limitation 
of armaments? 
& 


The Public and Its Intellectuals 


INTEREST in the annual meetings of 
learned societies commonly centers in the 
interplay of thought and good fellowship 
which the occasion calls forth. The 


scholarly or scientific “Proceedings” are 


by general admission of secondary con- 
cern. “Proceedings,” in due course of 
time, appear in print, when they receive 
such meed of attention under the mid- 
night lamp as they may happen to merit. 

The meetings of the American His- 
torical, Economic, Political Science, Stat- 
istical, Sociological, and other associa- 
tions in New York last week, however, 
were not of the ordinary sort. They 
constituted an “event” to which the over- 
worked adjectives “brilliant” and “sig- 
nificant” could for once be applied. 

That a fitting celebration of the twen- 
ty-fifth anniversary of the founding of 
the Historical and Economic Associa- 
tions would call together an exceptionally 
large number of interesting men from all 
sections of the country, and that New 
York City would greet them with polite 
hospitality was assumed. That more 
than thirteen hundred members and 
guests would register their attendance ; 
that the scholars of nearly every Euro- 
pean country would send at least one of 
their number to represent them, and that 
the civic and social life of New York 
City would permit itself-a quiver or two 
of honest interest in the affair were the 


substance of things hoped for but not 
confidently expected. That New York 
City would officially and in good social 
form profess its own abounding ideal- 
ism, its deep conviction that wealth and 
business are only means to intellectual 
beatitudes, and its desire to bestow upon 
modest men of scholarship a recognition 
that it has never been willing to give to 
financiers, Madison Square Garden cele- 
brities, or district political leaders, was, 
we venture to say, not anticipated. 

The historical fact, however, is that on 
this occasion New York City discovered 
that it has intellectual parts, and became 
interested in them. A speaker at one of 
the Sociological Society. sessions re- 
marked that communities may live a long 
time and do many things as angleworms 
do, without feeling the need of ideas or 
manifesting curiosity as to what all their 
wriggling is for. The bigger the town 
the longer, we suppose, must be the an- 
ticipatory evolution. Be this as it may, 
New York City, the biggest town but 
one in all the world, has arrived at self- 
conscious intellectuality. It knows that 
beauty, thought and goodness are real- 
ities that it truly wants, and has all along 
been trying to attain; that while wealth 
has its uses and the ticker may amuse for 
awhile, the day must come when sweat- 
shops and franchises cannot satisfy the 
soul that thirsts for universities and 
museums. Mr. Choate said so at Carne- 
gie Hall, and Mayor McClellan showed 
why, in the nature of things, it must all 
turn out this way. 

To have “assisted” at so interesting a 
psychological birth must, we think, be 
counted as the distinguishing circum- 
stance of this Twenty-fifth Anniversary 
jubilation of the intellectuals. For when 
we stop to think of it, it is clear that 
New York could not have undergone this 
mutation until stimulated by an awaken- 
ing shock. An unprecedented eruption 
of savants was the shock. That as many 
as a thousand American men and women 
had been engaged for a number of years, 
and some of them for twenty-five years. 
in just thinking about things and acquir- 
ing knowledge, and that they were com- 
ing collectively and organized into “our 
midst”—this makes New York itself sit 
up and think. 
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The response was commensurate to 
the tingle. We venture to say that New 
York has never done anything more 
worthy of itself, and we do not forget 
the length of the Dewey Parade or the 
splendors of the Hudson-Fulton Celebra- 
tion. We do not recall that any city has 
more superbly honored the scholars of 
a nation or, in so doing, more honored 
itself. The Mayor of the city and the 
Governor of the State welcomed the as- 
sociations, and the President of the 
United States also would have added his 
word of greeting if American railway 
enterprise could have brought him here 
from Washington in a snowstorm. The 
Chamber of Commerce, the Merchants’ 
Association, great corporations, exclu- 
sive clubs, and individual leaders of the 
social world, extended a hospitality that 
was as gracious as it was unstinted. 

And this splendid reception was, after 
all, a true measure of the influence which 
the intellectual element has attained in 
America. It was a frank recognition of 
the fact that American scholarship has 
made itself not only worthy of respect, 
but vital and forceful enough to com- 
mand respect—and much besides—from 
the busiest, the richest, the most extrava- 
gant, the most materialistic, the most 
thoughtless and impatient city that has 
anywhere seethed and glittered since civ- 
ilization began. Must we not say that 
this is an achievement that promises 
something for the worthiness and the 
dignity of American life in the coming 
years? . 

fd 


Evangelical Christianity 


THE sixty. years and a little more of 
the life of THe INDEPENDENT have seen 
great progressive movements in religious 
and ecclesiastical as well as in political 
and social history; and from its begin- 
ning THE INDEPENDENT has never failed 
to express an active and sympathetic in- 
terest in all these movements. We have 
not only lived to see slavery abolished, 
the United States a world power, France, 
Mexico and Brazil republics, Japan one 
of the sisterhood of mighty nations, 
China half occidentalized. Russia and 
Turkey made constitutional states, Aus- 
tralia and South Africa self-governing 
dominions, and all Africa opened to com- 
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merce and civilization while the opcning 
age of steam has developed into th age 
of electricity, and to the conquest of the 
sea has been added the conquest of the 
sky ; but we have had to record less spec- 
tacular, but no less momentous, move- 
ments in the sphere of spiritual life and 
religious thought. 

They have had to do not only with the 
spread of the Christian faith within the 
pagan world, but also with the freer def- 
nition of what Christianity means. The 
old creeds have been wonderfully |oos- 
ened. In theology love stands where law 
was once central, and that revolutionizes 
the creeds. God is conceived of a 
Father, not chiefly as King. With this, 
within these two generation, has come a 
far less stringent view of Holy Scrip. 
ture, so that the old jibe, ‘““That’s where 
Paul and you differ,” has much less than 
its old force. Dr. Bushnell, once a here- 
tic, is now almost a saint, and Dr. 
Briggs, once removed from the Presby- 
terian ministry, is a conservative, now 
arguing against the extremer radicals 
within his old Church: And meanwhile 
the jealous hostilities of denominations 
are passing away, and they have, in mu- 
tual confidence, united in one Federal 
Council of the common faith. 

And yet we are sometimes surprised 
at the rapidity of the theological move- 
ment in various denominations. Of late 
we have seen it among the Baptists, who, 
in the North, have not only given up 
close communion as an article of ‘their 
faith, but have in Chicago and Colgate 
Universities proved that teachers may re- 
main in the fold and yet maintain beliefs 
which twenty-five years ago drove out 
those who dared to hold them. 

The very latest, apparently successful, 
rebellion against the older prevalent the- 
ology is among the Congregationalists, 
who have had a way, since Jonathan Ed- 
wards, of trying to make “improvements 
in theology.” Dr. Gordon of the Old 
South Church in Boston wrote a_ book, 
the purpose of which was to show that 
belief in the biblical miracles is not at 
present particularly useful, and is not es- 
sential to Christian faith. We might 
have passed this by as exceptional, altho 
indicative, if The Congregationalist, th: 
old defender of the faith of its churches, 
and now the organ of the Congregational 
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publishing society, had not frankly come 
to support this new view. It somewhat 
surprised us. We recalled the times 
when that journal, under its earlier 
names, as The Puritan, The Recorder, 
The Puritan Recorder, and under its 
present designation, had proved Dr. 
Bushnell a Unitarian heretic, or had con- 
demned the succeeding innovations down 
to the later days when future probation 
was the militant heresy. 

The Congregationalist wrote to a dozen 
leading professors in theological semi- 
naries and to other teachers and pastors, 
asking what they thought of the doctrine 
of Dr. Goodwin’s book. While some 
strongly opposed, it proved that the 
weight of the majority approved the 
teachings that the present age is not 
helped in its faith by a belief in miracles, 
and that the Christian faith does not need 
them: that it needs Christ and his teach- 
ing, but does not need his miracles. 
Thereupon The Congregationalist re- 
corded, assented and approved. 

And this remarkable fact we record 
as a fresh stage, if not an epoch, in our 
ecclesiastical history. The same infec- 
tion, defection, or prefection, whatever 
it may be called, is visible everywhere. 
Only this past week a leading Presby- 
terian pastor in Brooklyn has preached 
the same new doctrine. It comes natu- 
rally out of the new view of Scripture, 
and the passing away of the doctrine of 
plenary inspiration, so that in place of 
it we have a teaching which does not 
essentially distinguish the inspired au- 
thority of the writers of the Bible from 
that of other wise and good men, and 
which leaves us to accept our sacred 
writings for what we find them worth 
rather than for the special grace of 
those who wrote them. We can judge 
the sixty-six books of the Bible, and can 
accept or reject what we find in them 
according to the evidence for or against 
it. This view is now current, tho here 
exprest bluntly, among scholars; and 
Christianity is accepted not because the 
Bible requires it, but because we find in 
the teachings of Jesus a religious view 
of God and of our duties to Him and 
our privileges with Him, and of our 
relations and duties to our fellow men, 
lar superior to what any other religion 
has taught. This present widely accept- 


ed view allows or even justifies criticism 
of the historical statements about our 
Lord’s birth, miracles and resurrection 
told in the New Testament; and it fits 
in with doubts of the miraculous raised 
by scientific knowledge of the orderly 


_course of nature and the invincible rule 


of law within its realm. 

But all this is very radical. It trans- 
cends the old Unitariansm and Uni- 
versalism. We are a thousand miles 
from the Athanasian Creed, which con- 
signed to everlasting punishment those 
who differed or doubted. It must be 
understood that with the miracles it dis- 
cards so important a doctrine as the 
physical resurrection of Christ, and that 
it must equally allow belief that it was 
either a pure myth which very early 
arose, or that it grew out of more or less 
disordered visions, like those of the 
Apostle Paul. There can be no sort of 
historic doubt that the earliest apostles 
and other disciples fully believed in the 
resurrection of Jesus, and they, or some 
of them, believed they had seen him. 
On this belief the Church was founded, 
not on the teachings of the Sermon on 
the Mount. This is a tremendous fact, 
of which the new theologians must take 
account. It was because they believed 
in the actual and visible resurrection of 
Jesus Christ that they had courage to 
preach immortality and were willing to 
die in hope of eternal life. If they had 
not held this great miracle true they 
would have held their preaching vain. 

This they all held, Peter and James 
and John, as well as Paul and Barnabas. 
And much more Paul, the scholar and 
theologian, added, which we have large- 
ly allowed to slip out of our faith—the 
doctrine of the atonement, the penal 
sacrifice for sin, and the second coming. 
But all these are matters either of his- 
tory or philosophy, and so not matters 
of duty and personal religion. Whether 
Jesus performed the miracles attributed 
to him, whether he was miraculously 
conceived or rose miraculously from the 
dead, are questions for evidence, to be 
believed or disbelieved, like other things, 
solely on their evidence, and not by any 
volition of faith. We are no better or 
worse for believing or not. believing, so 
long as we try honestly to follow the 
evidence. Equally the philosophy of 
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religion, what we call theology, depends 
wholly on reasoning, and we. are no 
better or worse for believing or disbe- 
lieving, so long as we try as well as we 
can to find the reason which shall give 
us correct belief. Further yet, these 
historical and biographical facts, or 
these logical formulas of theology, are 
intellectual conclusions, not moral. They 
tell us what we should believe, not what 
it is our duty to do. Their conclusions 
are of value, but are relatively unim- 
portant when compared with matters of 
character and duty. Thus, while it is 
very hard to believe that the early disci- 
ples, the associates of Jesus before His 
crucifixion, were mistaken when they 
testified that they had seen him risen 
from the grave, or that the Christian 
Church was founded on an historical 
mistake, yet we have no right to dis- 
fellowship those who doubt, but who 
yet accept Jesus as Master and Lord, 
and who follow and obey His teachings 
of duty to God and man. They are yet 
brethren, even if they follow not us, 
good and godly Christians, and are not 
to be repelled even notwithstanding 
2 John, to. 

And we presume that this is what is 
meant by The Congregationalist and its 
correspondents—not that they reject the 
miracles or disbelieve in the virgin birth 
or the resurrection, but that they hold 
that belief in these biographical facts is 
of no such importance as is loving obe- 
dience and worship of God and service 
of man, and that it is this last, and this 
only, that gives us acceptance with our 
Heavenly Father and should give us 
fellowship in the churches of Jesus 
Christ. 

& 


The Increase in the Cost of Living 


BRADSTREETS Review for December 
11, 1909, shows that the average whole- 
sale price of 106 general commodities 
was 60 per cent. greater on December 1, 
1909, than on July 1, 1896. It shows 
also that the average price on October 1, 
for the three years 1907-8-9, was 35.4 
per cent. greater than that for the same 
day in the three years 1896-7-8. For 
the eight-and-one-half-year period from 
June 1, 1901, to December 1, 1909, the 
increase has been 23 per cent. 


These averages, however, are based on 
a general list of commodities, and tiere- 
fore include many articles not purcliased 
by workmen or workmen’s families, 
They include naval stores, building ma- 
terials, oils, metals and many miscel- 
laneous articles used in manufactures, 
In the commodities necessary in sustain- 
ing life and comfort, the increases in 
price have been much greater than the 
figures given above. In general provi- 
sions the increase for the thirteen-year 
period has been 70.3 per cent. 

According to the careful estimates 
made by Mrs. Louise Bolard More, in 
her book on “Wage-Earners’ Budgets” 
(p. 247), the average expenditures of 
working-class families, with a yearly in- 
come of from $750 to $1,100, in New 
York City in 1904, are proportioned as 
follows : 
Subsistence 
Rent 
Clothing 
Fuel and light 
Sundries 

In food, therefore, which takes nearly 
one-half of the workman’s income, 
prices have advanced in thirteen years 
by 70.3 per cent. The advances in the 
leading commodities for both the thir- 
teen-year and the eight-and-one-hali- 
year periods are as follows: 

Per cent. of Increase. 


Article. 
Potatoes 


eae 


Only three of the provision commoé- 
ities listed by Bradstreet’s—coffee, tea 
and molasses—have decreased in price 
during the thirteen-year period, while 
one—baker’s bread—remains at nomi- 
nally the same price. 

For the eight-and-one-half-year period 
only five articles—sugar, tea, molasses, 
salt and potatoes—have decreased in 
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price, while two—baker’s bread and rice 
—have remained stationary. Coffee, tho 
34.7 per cent. lower than in 1896, is 36 
per cent. higher than in 1go1. 

Bradstreet’s figures do not, of course, 
include rent, which consumes from 15 to 
20 per cent. of the workman’s income, 
or, according to Mrs. More’s figures for 
New York City, 18 per cent. There are 
no authoritative figures for the increase 
of rents in the last thirteen years. Vari- 
ous estimates have been made, but all of 
them are unsatisfactory. It is generally 
conceded that rent is higher in New 
York City than in any other city in the 
world. It is also generally conceded 
that the increase in this city in thirteen 
years has been, on the whole, very great. 
It has been as much as 75 per cent. in 
some cases, tho in others it has been less 
than 35 per cent. During the panic two 
years ago rents in the poorer quarters of 
the city decreased somewhat from their 
formerly inflated figures, owing to the 
return of thousands of foreign families 
to their own lands. This movement, 
however, does not seem to have affected 
the general increase of rents in other 
parts of the city. An average increase 
of so per cent. for the whole city in the 
last ten years would be a conservative 
figure. 


s 
Making Country Life Interesting 


Farm life was robbed of its old fa- 
shioned charms by steam power, which 
took into factories one after another of 
our home industries, until we had lost 
Weaving, spinning, knitting, candle mak- 
ing, soap making, shoe making, cheese 
and butter making, and even sewing 
would have gone but for the little sew- 
ing machine which we could make a 
household affair. Of course this unload- 
ed a large amount of work from the 
country home, but it left only the least 
interesting labor to be performed in the 
family. The young folk naturally 
drifted after the machinery, into factory 
towns and cities. Now we want to 
know what can be done to recall the 
youngsters, and make them happy in 
country life and with country work. It 
will be of no use to talk about “back to 
the land” unless we can keep the young 
folks with us. 


The reaction has really set in already, 
following the change of motor power; 
that is, from steam to electricity. We 
have the telephone and the trolley, and 
there is no such thing now as_back- 
woods territory, or being remote from 
the centers of civilization. Adding 
free mail delivery, we have brought 
the world to us, a hundred miles from 
the cities, and the news from London or 
Calcutta is ours almost as soon as it is 
on the desk of the New York stock deal- 
er. We have only to use common sense 
in adjusting ourselves to the change in 
order to hold our boys and girls in the 
country. Added to what we have named 
is the fact that all the sciences of the age, 
botany, entomology, geology, ornithology 
are all made tributary to farm life. There 
is really no life to compare with ours in 
breadth. The education of the age is 
centering in our Agricultural Colleges 
and Experiment Stations. These send us 
bulletin after bulletin, giving us all the 
most recent scientific discoveries, besides 
teaching us the positive art of plant and 
animal culture. 

Now what we have to do is to meet 
these changes half way. No country 
house should be without its telephone, | 
and its shipments should if possible take 
advantage of the trolley. Every country 
home should have direct connection with 
its State Experiment Station and Agri- 
cultural College. These institutions be- 
long to the people, and were created, not 
to educate a special class, but to give in- 
formation to the tillers of the soil. There 
is not a problem that can arise on the 
farm, in the orchard or the garden, or in 
household affairs, pertaining to sanitary 
or economic affairs, but what the bulle- 
tins will be found of vital health. That 
is not the best of it, however, for it is 
this exalting of our work into a science 
that makes it so interesting to the young. 

As a direct consequence of this scien- 
tific culture, every farm ultimately will, 
and speedily should, become an experi- 
ment station of itself. Boys and girls 
should learn that the highest education is 
that which comes from personal investi- 
gation. Cross-breeding of plants is just 
as easy at home as it is at the Stations, 
or at Mr. Burbank’s farm in California. 
There is not a home so small or so hum- 
ble anywhere in the United States, that 
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covers a single acre of ground or half 
acre, that cannot engage in creating 
something new. This is done either by 
growing seedlings, as nature gives them 
to us, or by more accurate crossing of 
pollen, and then securing the results by 
sowing seed. 

The farm should go a little farther, 
and the smallest country home should 
have a shop and a laboratory ; the former 
with a good equipment of mechanical 
tools, and the latter for studying those 
forms of nature which lie in the soil of 
the homestead. The very smallest home 
furnishes work in geology, botany and 
entomology. A room devoted to this 
kind of work becomes very fascinating to 
the young ; while the shop holds the boys 
that are mechanically inclined. 

When we say widen the outlook for 
the boys and girls, we do not mean there- 
fore that they must go away from home 
to find the world. If you will just show 
them that the world is right under their 
feet, and over their heads, and that they 
have all the sciences right at hand, and 
all the arts for that matter, they will not 
wander from home. Still it is necessary 
to furnish them intellectual tools and 
stimulus in the way of books and maga- 
zines. Unfortunately most of our coun- 
try houses have only those papers that 
give a questionable lot of passing infor- 
mation. A country home magazine, sup- 
plemented by historical and geographical 
magazines, make far better pabulum. The 
young peopie like them better, if their 
minds have not already become dissipated 
with rambling reading. 

Now that the schools are fronting to- 
ward the land, and industrial'sm, we must 
meet them with our home organism, and 
as quickly as possible fill the young people 
with enthusiasm for life as well as knowl- 
edge, and for the acquisition of knowl- 
edge at first hand. Then, instead of 
shunting them loose from the family, as 
soon as they are supposed to have fin- 
ished their education, we shall find them 
ready for partnership in our land love 
and land work. Families will not sep- 
arate so easily, and the already congested 
city will cease to swallow up our boys 
and girls, because in the country they do 
not see the beautiful nor realize the infi- 
nite presence of truth. 


Oregon is one 
of those States 
tnat lead the 
country in the reform of governnient, 
having introduced tne Australian ba lot, 
direct legislation and direct primary; 
and a number ot the men who succecded 
in creating the constitution ot the State 
have proposed to the people yet further 
amendments, which will probably come 
before the people for adoption. ne 
provides that there shall be a board oi 
three “People’s Inspectors of Govern- 
ment,” non-partisan, one of whom shall 
be present at every session of either 
house of the Legislature, and whose 
duty it shall be to watch that the State 
suffers no detriment, and to make all 
investigations and inspections; also to 
publish a monthly report to be sent to 
every voter. Another plan abolishes all 
the sixty present commissions, except 
the Railroad Commission, and puts the 
power in the hands of the Governor. 
The Governor and his cabinet shall have 
authority to be present at any session 
of either house of the Legislature, to 
speak, to answer questions, and to pre- 
sent bills. This is a remarkable accept- 
ance of the system of the British Consti- 
tution, which we shall be glad to see in- 
troduced, and which would be likely to 


Progressive Government 
for Oregon 


‘spread. A “short ballot” is also pro- 


posed, giving the heads of departments 
authority to appoint their subordinates. 
We commend the full statement sent out 
by C. H, Chapman, of Portland, Ore. 
and many others of the People’s Pro- 


gressive Government League, to stu- | 


dents of government elsewhere. 

& 
In its municipal 
campaign, Boston 
has four candidates 

This is the first campaign 


Boston’s 
Municipal Campaign 


for Mayor. 
under the new city charter, which leaves 
no room for nominating conventions or 
any part of the old nominating machir- 


ery. Nominations are made by petition, 
and any man might be a candidate for 
Mayor who could get 5,000 signatures. 
Up to the present time the experiment 
has not been wholly satisfactory. Jame: 
J. Storrow, nominated by reformers arti 
the Municipal Voters’ League, has ideal 
qualifications, and the best interests of 
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the city call for his election by a great 
majority over all others, but the fatuous 
candidacy of the present Mayor, George 
A. Hibbard, so complicates the situation 
that his success is by no means assured. 
Mr. Storrow’s formidable opponent is 
ex-Mayor John F. Fitzgerald, a dema- 
gog whose administration was _ the 
worst Boston has ever known. There is 
plenty of evidence as to its quality in the 
reports of the Finance Commission’s in- 
vestigation. But there are a considerable 
number of persons in Boston who like 
the kind of government by which Fitz- 
gerald won notoriety, and there are many 
others who support him for various rea- 
sons. The presence in the field of Hib- 
bard, a weak public officer, may turn the 
scale in favor of this utterly unworthy 
man. Mr. Storrow, a graduate of Har- 
vard, who was seriously considered when 
a president of the University to succeed 
Dr. Eliot was sought, is the son of a 
noted patent lawyer. For some years he 
himself was a lawyer, but since 1900 he 
has been a partner in Boston’s strongest 
banking house. A man of high charac- 
ter, he has frequently assumed civic re- 
sponsibilities for which there was no 
compensation in money, displaying a 
keen desire for honest government and 
the ability to give it to the people if he 
should have an opportunity. He does 
not pose as a reformer but as an advo- 
cate of common honesty in the adminis- 
tration of municipal affairs. Boston is 
fortunate in having such a man as a can- 
didate and will be much more fortunate 
if the people elect him. 
& 

It is a curious report which 
Beware comes to the public that Russia 

would like to sell to the United 
States the northern half of the island 
of Saghalin, the southern portion of 
which was acquired by Japan thru the 
treaty of Portsmouth. We doubt not 
that the frozen half of the island is well 
worth having, even unexplored. We 
presume it can be developed, if in no 
other way, as a base for fisheries. Even 
Greenland would be worth buying of 
Denmark at a fair price, and there 
would be profit in the south polar con- 
tinent, where there is a fine volcano. 
But we do not want to buy a quarrel, 
certainly not with Japan, whose fleet is 


within easy and safe striking distance 
of the Philippines and might endanger 
our possession of Hawaii and harry our 
Pacitic Coast should war arise, which 
God forbid. It will be remembered that 
Japan was greatly disappointed that she 
did not get the whole of Saghaiin, and 
that the United States used its influence 
to persuade Japan to accept less indem- 
nity than she thought she had the right 
to demand. Let Russia sell Saghalin to 
Japan, for in case of a new war it could 
not be protected, and the northern por- 
tion is less a danger to Russia than is 
the southern. We have purchased mucl, 
territory and it has all been profitable; 
Louisiana from France, Florida from 
Spain, New Mexico from Mexico, 
Alaska from Russia, the Canal Zone 
from Panama, and we paid $20,000,000 
even to Spain to possess the Philippines. 
Besides this, we have tried to buy her. 
West Indian islands from Denmark, 
and many years ago Cuba from Spain. 
They are all good purchases, and we are 
a good buyer, but we do not want to 
buy ill-will or a war. All Saghalin 
ought to belong to Japan. 


os 


po re ree . heagennrmaie 

: have been freely natural- 
Naturalized ied in this contins and 
are American citizens like the rest of us. 
So large is the number that they have 
been the occasion of prolonged diplo- 
matic correspondence with Turkey- over 
the rights of those who return to 
Turkey to reside there while claiming 
American citizenship. Of late some 
meddling officials of the Bureau of 
Naturalization, eager to shut out as 
many foreigners as possible, have op- 
posed the naturalization of Armenians, 
and have persuaded assistant district 
attorneys to oppose such candidates, and 
in one case the court has refused to 
naturalize Armenians on the ground 
that they are not “free white persons” 
under the statute. The case of four 
Armenians has been very thoroly argued 
before the Circuit Court of the United 
States in Boston, and Judge Lowell has 
decided that there is absolutely no 
ground for excluding them. They are 
“free,” of course, and “white,” if any 
one is. An effort to show that all of 
Asiatic race—Persians, Syrians, Cauca- 
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sians, Turks, as well as Chinese and 
Japanese—are not of the white race, is 
simply preposterous. Armenians are 
white Aryans,’ and their language and 
race have been known for 2,500 years. 
Any rule which would shut them out 
would, as Judge Lowell shows, shut out 
Jews, who are of an Asiatic race. The 
opposition to their naturalization on the 
part of government officials is mischiev- 
ous, not to say pestilent. 
& 

“Tom” Watson, the Georgia Populist, 
has been issuing in his magazine a series 
of articles, now gathered in a booklet, 
bitterly and ignorantly attacking foreign 
missions. It is a way in the Southwest 
to fight religious questions out on the 
public platform, and the friends of mis- 
sions have challenged him to a debate 
and engaged William T. Ellis, of Phila- 
delphia, to debate with him. We don’t 
know which will get the better of the 
tourney, for they fight in different ways. 
Tom Watson is utterly ignorant of the 
subject—we have read his book—but he 
has the larger gift of invective, while Mr. 
Ellis has visited various mission fields in 
the East, and he knows his subject; but 
he has a gentleman’s tongue. 


Js 


A loss of national revenue may be a 
good thing when it indicates an improve- 
ment in moral and social conditions. 
Such seems to be the case with the deficit 
of about $50,000,000 in the British re- 
ceipts for the last year, of which 
$45,000,000 is due to decreased consump- 
tion of spirits. Much more than what 
is lost in revenue stamps is gained to 
the pockets of the people. It is the pur- 
pose of the Budget bill to reduce still 
more the use of liquors. The deficit of 
our own Government for the first six 
months of the financial year was 
$56,000,000, which may well cause alarm 
and lead President Taft to make econ- 
omy of expenditure a chief feature of his 
administration. 

& 


In rebuilding the Olin Methodist 
Episcopal Church, at Williamsbridge, 
New York City, the contents of the 
cornerstone, laid in October, 1864, were 
opened. The box contained, with various 
contemporary documents, a copy of THE 


INDEPENDENT for that week. These 
papers and additional ones of the pres- 
ent date, will be placed in the new buil 1- 
ing. A copy of the current number »{ 
THE INDEPENDENT has been sent to tlie 
church to duplicate the -gift of forty-five 
years ago. Altho a file with such a 
hiatus is of little value for reference 
purposes, the incident is of some histor- 
ical interest. i 


While President Taft is trying lis 
best to create a kindly feeling toward 
the United States on the part of the 
Southern republics, he finds Americans 
spoiling his efforts. In Havana two 
Cuban Congressmen in attendance on 
President Gomez’s New Year’s recep- 
tion entered the American Hotel and 
asked for drinks. They were served, 
and then charged four dollars apiece, 
because of their color. They were angry 
enough, and there followed a riot and 
bitter anti-American sentiment over the 
attempt to draw the color line. 


st 


“We want American citizenship” was 
on the banners which Secretary Dickin- 
son has seen wherever he has been on his 


visit to the towns of Porto Rico. In an 


address at San Juan Mr. Dickinson as- ! 


sured the people that Congress was likely 
soon to give the people much that they 
want, by which he may be supposed to 
mean citizenship. Why should not Con- 
gress give it? France has this last year 


given citizenship to the people of Mada- } 


gascar. And Porto Rico is a thousand- 
fold better fitted for the boon than is 
Madagascar. 

& 


A Pittsburg man died last week and 
left a fortune supposed to amount to fif- 
teen or twenty million dollars, and not 
one dollar left in his will to the public 
in any form of charity. He was hardly 
known in life and deserves to be for- 
gotten dead. 

ed 

It is almost too good to be true that a 
projected visit of King Victor Emmanuel 
of Italy to King Edward has for a main 
purpose the discussion of a plan to limit 
naval armaments. We wish that he 
would visit other capitals as an apostle 
of peace. 
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The Phenix Insurance Company 
Merger 


FoLLOWING the disclosures of the 
stock speculations of President Sheldon, 
of the Phenix Insurance Company of 
Brooklyn, and the transactions of that 
company with former members of the 
State Insurance Department, to which 
we devoted some space in our issue of 
December 16, comes the recent an- 
nouncement of a determination on the 
part of the directors of the institution to 
merge the company with the Fidelity 
Fire Insurance Company of this city. 
The required approval of the State In- 
surance Department having been ob- 
tamed and the merger proposition having 
been ratified by the respective boards of 
each company the result will be an entire- 
ly new concern to be called the Fidelity- 
Phenix Fire Insurance Company of New 
York. The ratification of the stockhold- 
ers of both companies will be required, 
but little if any doubt remains of the as- 
sent of the needed two-thirds majority. 
The matter cannot be finally disposed of 
before January 24. The new company is 
to have a capital of $2,500,000, which is 
equal to the capital of the two constituent 
companies, and will have, according to 
statements given out by Henry Evans, of 
the Continental Insurance Company, who 
is now chairman of the board of direct- 
ors of the Phenix, a surplus of not less 
than $2,250,000. The total assets will 
be about $13,500,000. 

While the directors cannot be elected 
until the stockholders have approved of 
the merger, the list of those who have 
agreed to serve, besides Mr. Evans, and 
who will undoubtedly be elected, includes 
the names of Francis L. Hine, president 
of the First National Bank; Norman B. 
Ream; Albert H. Wiggin, vice-president 
of the Chase National Bank; Judge Wil- 
liam H. Moore, of the Rock Island; E. 
C. Converse, president of the Bankers’ 
Trust Company; Charles Altschul, of 
Lazard Fréres; H. K. Pomroy, former 
president of the Stock Exchange; H. C. 
Tinker, ex-president of the Liberty Na- 
tional Bank; Donald Mackay, of Mackay 
& Co.; Frederick W. Scott, of Rich- 


mond; Samuel A. Walsh, J. J. Riker, 
Benedict J. Greenhut and Eugene 
Meyer, Jr. 

The Phenix Company, which has a 
larger plant and business, as well as a 
larger capitalization, than the Fidelity,- 
is to go into the merger at the rate of 
375-725 of the new capitalization, and 
the stockholders of the Fidelity will re- 
ceive for their share 350-725 of the 
$2,500,000 new capital stock. 

The Phenix Company has a capitaliza- 
tion of $1,500,000, divided into 30,000 
shares of $50 par, against the Fidelity’s 
capitalization of $1,000,000, par $100. 
On the other hand, against the Phenix’s 
surplus of $500,000 the Fidelity has a 
surplus of about $1,900,000, so that the 
value of the stocks is figured at 250 per 
cent. for the Phenix and 350 per cent. 
for the Fidelity. The rhenix figures in 
the deal at a valuation of $3,750,000 and 
the Fidelity at a valuation of $3,500,000. 

The death of George P. Sheldon from 
ptomaine poisoning at his home at 
Greenwich, Conn., on Christmas Day, 
estops the legal proceedings against him, 
of which he never knew. 


& 


THERE is a present-day tendency to- 
ward the securing of adequate rates for 
fraternal insurance societies. At the re- 
cent National Fraternal Congress held in 
Boston, Mass., President C. E. Piper in 
his address of welcome referred to this. 
He happily phrased it when he said in 
continuing: “It is no longer a question 
to be discussed whether the societies 
should do business upon adequate rates, 
but rather how can we reach adequate 
rates most quickly and safely.” During 
the past year seventeen fraternal organi- 
zations, members of the National Fra- 
ternal Congress, have readjusted their 
rates, or have committees charged with 
the duty of reporting plans for the read- 
justment of rates. Out of a membership 
of fifty-four societies a year ago thirty- 
four of these societies are now accept- 
ing new business only on the basis of 
the National Fraternal Congress table of 
rates. A recent recruit to these rates is 
the United Ancient Order of Druids. 
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Spencer Trask 
Wuitte the New York Central express 
from Montreal was standing still at Cro- 
ton, thirty-four miles north of New York 
City, at 8 o’clock in the morning on the 
last day of the old year, a following fast 


freight crashed into it. The only pas- 
senger killed was Spencer Trask, banker, 
philanthropist, patron of art, and the 
principal supporter of Thomas A. Edison 
in the early days of the electric light in- 
dustry, who occupied a drawing room at 
the rear end of the last of the five sleep- 
ing cars. Responsibility for this colli- 
sion has not yet been placed. Neither 
the block signals nor the rear end flag- 
man provided protection for the passen- 
ger train. 

Mr. Trask was a native of Brooklyn, 
sixty-five years old. Soon after his grad- 
uation from Princeton he engaged in the 
banking business, associated at first with 
his uncle, Henry G. Marquand. The firm 
which he afterward established was orig- 
inally known as Trask & Stone, but in 
1881 it became Spencer Trask & Co., and 
for years it has held a prominent posi- 
tion. Mr. Trask foresaw the future of 
Edison’s inventions. He gave him finan- 


cial support. From the beginning he 
was president of the Edison Light and 
Power System. A large stockholder in 
many Edison companies, he was also an 
original trustee of the General Electric 
Company. He was also interested 
several railway and industrial corpora- 
tions. To the general public he was bet- 
ter known as a promoter of philanthro- 
pic and educational projects, and as a 
patron of art, than as a banker. He was 
one of the founders, and for fifteen years 
a trustee, of Teachers’ College, one of 
the founders and a trustee of the Kin- 
dergarten Association, a trustee of the 
General Theological Seminary, the prin- 
cipal founder of the National Arts Club, 
an active member of the Municipal Art 
Society, and president of the Reservation 
Commission which has sought to pre- 
serve the springs at Saratoga. His 
widow is a_ well known writer, 
whose play, “The Little Town of 
Bethlehem,” was recently produced by 
the Ben Greet Players. In Saratoga he 
had about 100 employees, whom he 
sought to make happy on New Year's 
Day. Arrangements for the celebration 
had been made when he was called to 
New York on business of the Reserva- 
tion Commission. Ordinarily he would 
have made the journey by daylight, but 
on this occasion he traveled by night in 
order that he might return in time for 
the entertainment of his employees. 


....In all probability the successor of 
the late Dumont Clarke in the presidency 
of the American Exchange National 
Bank will be his eldest son, Lewis L. 
Clarke, now vice-president. He was born 
in New York and is about thirty-nine 
years old. In 1889 he entered the serv- 
ice of this bank, with which he has ever 
since been connected. 

....Charles C. Dickinson has resigned 
as president of the Carnegie Trust Com- 
pany, and has been succeeded by Joseph 
B. Reichmann, one of the directors, who 
is also president of National Starch 
Company. Mr. Dickinson, who organ- 
ized the company, and was its first presi- 
dent (Leslie M. Shaw afterward holding 
the office for a year), retires partly be- 
cause he has not fully recovered from the 
effects of a recent accident, and because 
other interests require his attention. 





